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Go Correspondents. 


‘ Godo|phin "—Tranby was in the West when we last heard of him, but we know as | 


little of his precise location as of the North-west Passage. Creath is about the only 


race horse of his get. | 
A small bet was offered in this office by ‘‘a knowing one” yesterday, that Blue Dick 
and Midas wonld pay forfeit in their New Orleans engagements. 


Col. J. M.—Mueh obliged for your very courteous invitationto attend your Fall Meet- | 


ing, and the tender of a Kentucky welcome. 

Dr. T. P.—The S. and R. will be sent to M. as requested. Pray let us hear of the say- 
ings, doings, and goings on of the choice spirits in your vicinity. 

C. F.H will please accept our acknowledgments for his revised account of the Buf- 
falo Hunt. It will appear next Saturday. 

E.G. A. of B.—Got the letter just in the nick of time. Thank’ee! y 

‘“‘ Isaquina.”—Your six letters have been received, but we have only had leisure to 
read one of them. Next week you shall know their fate. ; 

‘‘ Fysheinge forre a Wyffe—a Legende of Newe Yorke,” from the eccaleobion brain 
of the Poet Laureate of the M. C. A., will havea place in our next. 

T. G. B. of W.—Shali send your cigars to-day. The two boxes of ‘‘ Old Rum” have 
not arrived at the Astor. We expect to ‘‘ stand in” for a demijohn at least. 

H.G. H.—Will make the enquiry for you of L. é 

** Scraps from My Florida Journal ’’ will appear next week. 

G.B. of S.—Received your communication just asthe paper was going to press. 
Shall trot out your account of ‘* Passe Carreau ” next week. 





TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“ Spirit of the Times ” has been induced to offer his services, at avery moderate com- 
mission, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srockg, and articles to be ob- 
tained at prime cost of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city, and 
ts vicinity, comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and othe: Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Gans, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc. Etc. Ete. 

An experience of many years, andafamiliar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions en- 
crusted to him with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping Stock, etc. Where achoice of transit, by 
‘and or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
jressed to WM. T. PORTER)—must be post paid. March 1, 1844. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


COR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, AUGUST 17, 1844 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers,and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 








The New York Yacht Squadron. 

Since the return of the Squadron to this port from Newport, we bave had an 
Opporiunity of conversing with several gentlemen who accompanied the expe- 
dition as officers or passengers. We are not surprised to find that they had a 
delightful cruise ; all speak with the greatest degree of enthusiasm of the sail- 
ing qualities of the different vessels, of the hospitality they everywhere expe- 
rienced, and of their determination to ‘‘ go ahead’? with the Yacht Club 
From a|] accounts, we judge that in point of speed the Cygnet should be placed 
ist, the Gimerack 2d, the Minna 3d, and the Dream 4th. Mr. Wickes’ Spray 
appears to be improperly sparred, and her masts are to be shifted. La Coquille 
was not in trim, having too much ballast. 

A distinguished scientific gentleman, who accompanied the squadron as a 
passenger, has very kindly furnished us with the following estimate of the res- 
pective sailing qualities of the crack vessels in the fleet, founded upon a race off 
Newport :— 

The Thames Yacht Club allow one minute per ton start to the smaller craft 
in the race forthe Cup. We estimate the distance they sail at 36 miles. Ac- 
cording to this, in the race around Connanicut Island (estimated at 24 miles), 
the allowance in time for difference of tonnage would be 40 seconds per ton. 
The annexed table exhibits the tonnage, the sailing time, and the time allowed 


for difference of tonnage :— 
Time allowed for 


Tonnage. | Difference of Sailing Time. 
Tonnage h. m. s. diff. of tonnage. 
Bells... cscannath 76 0 3 14 O j m. Os. 
Crgnet...cctocce 43; | 325 | 3 25 30 21 40 
Gimcrack ...ce. 25 51 3 29 15 34 00 
DLOGG .ccadous «= 48 | 3 38 10 32 00 
SINGS cccucne 37 39 3 41 00 26 00 





The result of the race around Connanicut Island, as per the above table, and 
according to the English rule, would be— 


h. m. s 
Gimcrack..... Knees Fe Ee 38 
CR cntsscndipscedssueenctoscosecese 3 3 50 
ee othtntiiened a 3 6 30 
) ee pepoientieies 3 14 00 
DOT cngcsvencedsoes 06 eessemeweesecene 3 15 00 


A correspond ent of the Boston ** Daily Atlas,” has been kind enough to send 


us the annexed letter :— 

a Newport, R.I., Aug. 12, 1844. 
_ The harbor of this feshionable watering place has been enlivened, for the 
last ‘ew days, by the appearance of the Yacht Squadron of New York, and the 


Crack sailing eraft of Boston. 

Phe admirers of boat-sailing in New York, with a view to the better encou- 
ragement of builders, and other artists, have organised themselves into a Club, 
and elected Joun C. Stevens, Esq., of New York, as their Commodore. As 
‘ar as | can learn, the squadron now consists of the following boats :— 


Gincmsh,..cvscamiadeedl Stevens, owner,..........-.. 24 tons, schooner 
“ce oA 


Cygnet, Sece cscomeseeie Edgar, , eee paveiity, a 

Spray, 2... codintedd GMb’ Misausibadiceiess 2° “ 
i RGR at Depeau, rT it aad, Pegs f7. rT) 
Dream, tee te ce wee e eee Schuyler, ‘“ een, =e oo 
La Osesitieiceictscahe Jay, rae. “ 
Minna, were ene o 6006 mete Waterbury “ i Be is ge “ 


Powel, ...0sees none een ies 8 oles. adi lenen> Ss: sloop. 


= addition to these, there have been here, at different times, the Belle, 
. coner, 78 tons, formerly a pilot boat of Boston, chartered by Mr. Forbes, of 
~ aspnes with a party of his friends—the Northern Light, Colonel Winchester, 
‘VU tons—and the Lancet, 22 tons, Mr. Swett ; also, two sloups used as freight- 
‘ng vessels on the North River, and vicinity, of New York, one of which was 

——. by some gentlemen of that city. 
a : ~~ been announced, in the newspapers, that a Regatta, for all Yachts, 
he 0 come off at Newport, on a given day—but no ment of the kind 
cen made. In fact, it was an experimental trial of the qualities of the va- 
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' Various trials of speed had taken p'ace, betweea the vessels of the squadron, on 
their cruise from New York, and with them and the Belle, before my arrival at 
| this place—and, as the reports of their results are so various and so contradic- 
| tory, I refer you tothe Newport papers for the account of the same. The 
Yachts from New York are fine looking boats—and their mode!s essentially dif- 


291 | ferent from anything seen on your side of Cape Cod. Some of them have cen. 


| tre boards—a machine which, in my judgment, entirely alters the character o! 


| 


292 | the vessel, and which should not be tolerated in any boat that pretends to sail 
295 | in blue water. 


The boat of the Commodore, the Gimcrack, is well entitled to 
It would be idle for me, in the limits of a single letter, to describe 
her peculiarities, and contrivances, to enable her to gv ahead—and, inasmuch 
as it is probable that her highly scientific and liberal owner will abandon these 
notions, and build for himself a vessel according to legitimate rules, adapted to 
the high position to which he has been :nanimously chosen, I pass ail her ocd- 
ities by. 
mitted Testest boat, is the Cygnet. Her rig is that of our Boston boats, bot her 
model is entirely different. 
In the interior arrangement, the N. York boats are entirely different from ours. 
They cannot carry so many—but the passengers they do take have the comfort 
of shore life, with the excitement of the sea. We commend their interior to 


| her name. 





the careful scrutiny of our builders and their employers. 

As I have before mentioned, the boats had various trials of speed, before the 
arrival of the Northern Light. This splendid yacht, so well known to all the 
aiwateurs of your city, arrived at Newport on Thursday night, after a passage 


| 


and head winds and tides. 
On Friday morning, the wind blew fresh from the South South West. 


desire to try the speed of his yacht with that of any vessel of the squadron, or } 
the sloop, which I have before mentio:.ed. 
Light therefore, stood out alone. He put on her three sails, passed Beaver | 
Tail Light, close hauled, stood some eight or nine miles to windward and return- 
ed, sailed twice across Newport harbor, and came to anchor. 

On Saturday, the wind was from about the same point, but not so fresh—and, 
at the invitation of the owners of the Cygnet, the Light and Cygnet stood out, 
in order to try their powers. It was agreed, by the respective owners of the 
boats, that the trial should commence at Beaver Tat! Light, thence dead to 
windward. The Cygnet s ood out some twenty minutes ahead, under her jib 
and mainsail, the Light following. 

Two miles to the leeward of Beaver Tail Light, the Northera Light set her 
foresail and stood for the Cvgnet, which boat had come to under her three sails 
The Northern Light passed under the stern of the Cygn«t and came to, taking 
a leeward position directly abreast of the Cygnet, ane about twenty-five yards 
distant—time 2 v'clock 30 minutes. The Cygnet filled away immediately, 
which movement was followed by the Northern Light, and both boats stood out 
with the larboard tacks aboard. The wind moderate, with some sea. Afier 
standing on this tack for about a mile, the Northern Light tacked, leaving the 
Cygnet to leeward, some distance. At 18 minutes past three, the Northern 
Light hauled her jib sheet to windward, at which time the Cygnet was to lee- 
ward and astern. At 28 minutes past 3 the Cygnet was abreast of the North- 
ern Light. It will be seen, therefore, that, in a race of 48 minutes, while both 
boats stood on their course, the Northern Light had beaten the Cygnet 10 min- 
utes. The time allowed, in the English yacht races, by the largest to the 
smallest boat, is a minute a ton, in a race of fifty miles. The Light therefore 
beat the Cygnet, even more than the difference to be allowed for her tonnage. 





That the Northern Light would beat the Cygent, was expected by those whvu 
knew the capacity of the former boat—but that the difference in their perfor- 
mances should be so great, was unexpected by all, especially by the gentlemanly 
proprietors of the Cygnet, who bad, in their contest with the Belle, fair reason 
to bel eve themselves equal, at least, to that boat, which was said to be supe- 
rior to the Northern Ligat in all situations—a matter, however, which is some- 
what doubtful, or the Belle and the Northern Light have never had a trial o/ 
speed with each other. 

The zeal and interest manifested by the members of the New York squad- 
ron, give great hopes that their Club will increase in numbers, and be worthy 
of the great commercial city to which it belongs. I think, from what I ob- 
served, that the members of the squadron will not, however, be satisfied with 
the present size of their boats—and that another year will show our Boston 
amateurs craft of a tonnage that may fairly expect to try the fastest of our 
boata, in all weathers. Yours, LANDSMAN. 
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TO MY STEED. 
BY 8. D. ANDERSON, EsQ. 
Come forth my brave steed, for the dew’s on the flowers ; 
And we will away with the speed of the hours ; 
The breath of the Summer time rides on the gale, 
And health is abroad on each mountain and dale, 


Come forth for the lark is alive with his song, 

And the bound of mv pulses is life-like and strong, 
{t is gladness to see the wild fire of thine eye. 
And feel chy light tread as the breeze rushes by. 


Come forth my own Arab, the sun is asleep, 

And the tears of the morning thy dark mane shall steep, 
Thou shall drink from the gushes of Summer’s glad streams, 
E’er the Sow of the fountain is tip’d with morn’s beams. 


Come forth tothe greenwoud whilst perfume is there, 
And we’ll start the wild deer from his slumbering lair ; 
The leap of the cascade, and dash of the spray, 

Shall echo more faint as we kurry away. 


Come forth my brave ateed—for truer art thou 
‘Than the smile on the lip, or the light on the brow ; 
More faithful than promises lovers may breathe, 

Or the garlands of fame that a nation may wreathe. 


Come forth—I am ready —hurrah for the hills, 
Whilst the harp-string of pleasure with ecstacy thrills ; 
No hour like the moraing—nvo scene like to this, 


In all the wide world, for a moment of bliss 4 
Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 








Scandalum Clericorum.—A London correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post furnishes any quantity of literary and scandalous gossip, very nicely 
strung together. We often avail ourselves of it for the amus2ment of our 
readers. The following is derived from this source :— 

A curious revelation was recently made in the House of Lords, wh'ch has 
raised a laugh against the Bishops. It seems that Bishop Philpotts has been 
suddenly seized with a vehement zeal against the brothels of the metropolis, 
and has framed a bill by which he hopes to demolish the nuisance in a twink- 
ling. Whilst the aoe entleman was in the midst of a brilliant harangue 
— the vices of the city, Lord Fitzhardinge rose and inquired how many 
of these places belonged to the Church! Of course the Bishop was highly 
incensed at the insinuation conveyed by the question. But his anger was mis 
directed ; for Lord F. immediately pulled a document out of his pocket, show- 
ing most indubitably that more than a hundred of the vilest of these resorts, 
situated in various dis‘r:cts, were the property of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, from which they had long been accustomed to receive rent, and 
out of this rent defray the various charities and expenses of the church. This 
was an astounding disclosure, and shut up the B:shop. What is particularly 
remarkable about the affair is, that this same “‘ Dean and Chapter” is the 
body English Joona vce Lord Byron’s remains admission to babe cere Abbey. 

e i especially the Examiner, bear down with fearful seve- 
rity upon these offenders. . Picayune. 





The handsomest boat in the squadron, to a sailor’s eye, and the ad- | 


of fitty-three hours—fuurteen of which were passed at anchor, between Sandy | 
Point and Nantucket Light, in a dense fog. Toe rest of the time, she had light | 


page | rious boats of the New York Squadron, most of which were on their firs: cruise. | 





| 
| 


Col. | broke, T'll warrant him—will stand anywhere, and gentle as a lamb. 
Win :hester ordered his boat under weigh at 11 o'clock, aud expressed his| shal! I say!” 


The wind, however, was too much, | more’a you oughter,’” quoth a Yankee. 
in the estimation of the gentlemen, for any of them to venture out—and the| but fo an [rishman at his side, who was examining the points of the sorrel. 


|ugly mouth. 








TEN MINUTES AMONG THE HORSE JOCKIES. 

New Orleans, as well as Londoa or New York, can voast of ner Tattersalls, 
and other marts aid bezaars for the sale of horse-flesh, Passing one of these 
establishments the other day, the luud ani rapid repetition of ** twenty dollars, 
twenty dollars, just going for twenty dollars—worth a hundred—d es any one 
Siy twenty five !—-wenry five it is—tweaty five dullars,” all coming from the 
mouch of the officiating auctioneer in boli and decided tones, attracted our 
atteation. We turned into h> yard to see what effect, if any, the question of 
annexation had on the horse market, or if the price of fancy horses, like that of 
fancy stocks, were determined by finincia! ** bulls ” and ** bears.’’ 

Tne scene was certainly a lively ove. There were horses of high and low 
degree, and of every mtermediate degree—from the full-blooded racer and 
high-mettled roadster, to the Mexican mustang and the broken down and super- 
avnuated dray horse. Some of them stood stamping and whisking off the flies 
in their stalls; others stood out in the open area; while others were cantered 
about or trotted round the yard by barefooted negro boys, all anxious to show 
off the:r points. Tuc sellers and buyers were still more diversified than the 
horses. There was the squat, uacoated, square-shouldered Irish drayman, en. 
deavoring to effec atrade ora‘ swap;” the tall Keniucky grazier, in jeans, 
with mouth open, and swallowing, as it were, the words of the auctioneer, that 
he might digest them at his leisure ; the professional horse jockey, with a sinis- 
ter louk, and an expression as much a3 to say “ you can't fool me;” and then 
there was the Shell Road amateur equestrian, looking as sulky as his own sulky, 
and who was busy pricing a pacer. f 

But high above all came the auctioneer’s voice. ** Will nobody give more 
than twenty five dollars for this beautiful horse?'—he may b2 a Leviathan and 
some kin to Sarah Bladen for all I know. Twenty-five dollars is all I’m of- 
fered—twenty-six—thank you, sir—jast going for twenty-six dollars—well 


What 


“T raither guess you've sad enough a’ready about that are horse—a leetle 
Tois was spoken at the auctioneer, 


* O, be me sowl,”’ retorted the latter, ** you may weil say that wid your own 
Be gor, he coaldn’t be lou !ther ia his praise if he had won the 
goold cup on the Curragh of Kildare, where, as the ould song says, 
*** Tne croppies did appare, 
Wid their pikes in good repair, 
Sis the Shanvanvouth.’ ” 

All this while the auctioneer was “going,” * going,” and trying to advance 
in price as he went, uutil he was finally interrupted by a knowing looking cus- 
tomer—a cab driver, apparently, from the crack of his whip and the cut of his 
jib— who addressed him with * Vill you be so good as tu give me a hergage- 
ment that that are ‘orse is broke ?”’ 

** I will,” retorted the auctioneer; “ it’s part of the written guarantee.— 
Twenty-six dollars—who says twenty-seven? Twen ” 

** Good as hoats,”’ put in the cab driver, interrupting him; ‘I'll hendorse it, 
for if that ere hanimal aint broke—down, | knows nothin’ of sausage meat, 
that’s all.’ After thus passing his veterinary opinion of the animal under 
sale, he cracked his whip and turned off to another part of the yard. 

**My heyes! ain’t that a good ’un, Jim?” said an acquaintance, who met 
him as he turned off—* I knows that old ’oss like a book; vy, I driv him my- 
self in number vun ven cabs vas first hintroduced. He guarantees him to stand, 
does he! to stop anyvere? He’ll stop, I’m blamed if he just don’t ; but the 
man vot hundertakes to make him go, and succeeds, may take my hat.’’ The 
sorrel did go, however ; for after dwelling upon * twenty-seven, twenty-eight,” 
and after he was “just going for twenty-nine dollars,” he finally went for 
thirty. 

As we were leaving the yard, we noticed an Irishman ho!ding open the mouth 
of a large black horse, and examining his teeth as earnestly as a broker would 
a suspicious bank-note. 

‘‘ What the divil are ye looking at, Mick?” said a countryman of his. “A 
body would think you towld fortunes be the teeth instead of the lines of the 
hands.” 

* Don’t you see I want to learn the horse’s age ?’’ was the reply; ‘ and in 
troth, Martin, the man that ’ud attimpt to tell your age by yer teeth, or 
your timper by the bumps of yer head, would fiud himself as badly mistaken 
as Parson Miller was about the ind of the warld; for half yer teeth have been 
drawn without the aid of a dintist, and the shillelagh has left more bumps on 
your heed than the freenologists iver found out yi.” 

“ Ah, thin, Mick, ye omadhaun,” retorted Martin, ‘don’t you know that 
they can both reteeth and retail a horse now, makin’ thim look as good as 
new, and twice as nethvral.” 

After having heard this sally, we left the yard, perfectly satisfied with the 
ten minutes we had passed among the horse jockies. Picayune. 











THE LITERARY REMAINS OF 
THE LATE WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK ; 


Including the Otvapop1aNna Papers, a selection from his other various PRrosk 
Writines, together with his Pores. 


EDITED BY LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


Messrs. Burcess, Strincer & Co., corner of Broadway and Ann street, 
have just issued, in a very beautiful volume of near five hundred pages, this 
work, to which, as it appeared in numbers, we have once or twice briefly ad- 
verted. But the book is too attractive a one to be passed so lightly over. 
From beginning to end it is full of interest. It abounds in humor, in admira- 
ble and graphic sketches of the burlesque, in bright and faithful pictures of 
nature and of society ; while at times a melting pathos attests the writer’s 
power over the hearts and feelings of his readers. Of the poetry of Mr. Clark 
it is not necessary that we should speak. Long before his untimely death, his 
reputation as a poet was firmly established at home, and ecknowledged, with 
terms of high honor, by the prominent literary authorities of Great Britain. 
Butwer, Miss Lanpon, the London Examiner, Spectator, Literary Gazette, 
and other English periodicals of repute, have passed upon the merits of Mr. 
Clark’s poetical writings, with full as favorable a verdict as the reviews and 


} magazines uf his own country. More than all, his countrymen have read, re- 


membered, and cherished his effusions—the highest praise that can be award- 
ed to the true poet. It is the poetry of the heart, the poetry of deep feeling, 
like that of Clark, which is treasured up and quoted by the people—the truest 


critics, after all, that a writer can have. 
Leaving the poems of the writer, however, and the numerous and various 


tales, essays, &c., which assist so much in making up the entertainment of 
the volume before us, we turn at once to the Ollapodiana Papers, for the pur- 
pose of presenting a few extracts of Clark’s free-and-easy manner in this most 
amusing and interesting series. ‘“ They are written,” says the last North 
American Review, “in a free and flowing style, now in the sunshine and now 
in the shade, but always with an under-current of deep feeling, in which there 
are no impurities. All Mr. Clark’s triends (and few men had more or warmer 
ones), will welcome this volume of his writings as a mirror of his mind—of 
his quaintness, his humor, his pathos, his easy, careless manner, and above all, 
of bis gentle, humane, and generous heart.” A few passages will show the 
justice of the reviewer's estimate :-— 

Mr. ‘“‘ Ottarop” was one day called upon, by a man in a state of great ex- 
citement, with a manuscript whicl. he was desirous of reading tohim. He 
had been greatly aggrieved by a careless printer, as ‘will more fully ap- 
pear ":— 

“ Two years ago I was in love. I was jilted. Hang details; the upshot is 


the main thing. Well, I had tried the young lady, and found her wanting ; 
and I thought I would quote a line of Scripture onto her, as a motto for some 








290 


bitter end reproachful verses.’ So, hoiding a manuscript in one hand 
and placing the other arm a-kimbo, he read as follows :— 


‘TO ONE FOUND WANTING. 
‘ Mene, mene, tekel upharsin ?’—ScrirTuReE. 
* Thou art no more, what once I knew 
Thy heart and guileless tongue to be; 
Thou art no longer pure and true, 
Nor fond, to one who knelt to thee ; 
Who knelt, and deemed thee all his own, 
Nor knew a dearer wish beside ; 
Who made his trembling passiun known, 
And looked to own thee for a bride. 


‘ What is the vow that once I heard 
From those balm-breathiog lips of thine! 
Broken, eh ! broken, word by word, 
E’en while I worshipped at thy shrine ! 
Broken by thee, to whom I bowed, 
As bends the wind-flower to the breeze, 
As bent the Chaldean, through the cloud, 
To Orion and the Pleiades. 


* Bot thou art lost! and I no more 
Must drink thy undeceiving glance ; 
Our theusend fondling spells are o’er— 
Our raptured moments in the dance. 
Vanished, like dew-drops from the spray 
Are moments which in beau‘y flew ; 
I cast life’s brightest pearl away, 
And, false one, breathe my last adieu !’ 








‘* Here he stopped, his gray eyes rolling in a wild frenzy, and drew a news- 


peper from his breeches pocket. ‘ Sir,’ said he, striking an attitude 


them verses for to be printed i: tothe ‘ Literary Steam boat and General- West- 
A column in it, 


ern Alligator.’ It is a paper, Sir, with immense circulation. 
to be read by the boatmen and raf'smen of the west, is immortality. 
thing. Just see how my effusion was butchered. J can’t read it.’ 


high up, 


, ‘I sent 


I say no- 


[took the paper, a little yellow six-by eight folio, and read thus : 
‘TO ORE, FOUND WASHING. 


‘ Mere, me re, treacle, O’Sartin !'"—ScuLPTuRE. 
‘Thou hast no means, at once to slew 
Thy beasts, and girdless tongues to tree ; 
Tov hast no l’argent, pure and true, 
Nor feed, for one who knelt to thee ; 
Who knelt, aud deemed thy all his own, 
Nor knew a drearer wish betidle, 
Who maid his tumbling parsnips known, 
And looked to arm thee for a bridle ! 


‘ What is the row ? what once I heard 
From those brow-beating limps of thine ? 
Brokers ? oh, brokers ! one by one, 
E’en while I worshipped at thy shine ! 
Broker by three ! to whom I lowed, 
As lends the wind-flaw to the tries ! 
As bursithe chaldron thro’ the clod, 
To Onions, and the fleas as dies ! 


* But thou art lost ! and I no more 
Mus dirk thy undeceaving glance ; 
One thous & friendly squills are o’er, 

Our ruptured moments in the dance ! 
Varnisbed, like dew-drops from the spreg, 
Are moments which in business flew ! 

I cut life’s brightest peal a-wag, 
And, false one, break my bust—a dicu !’ 


* On breaking into aloud laugh at the utter stupidity of this typical meta- 
morphosis, I found that the stranger grew red in the face. He snatched the 
paper from my band, and disappeared, making his bow as he retired.” 


The following tells its own story, the moral and manner are generally 

happy :— 
_‘‘ It is with the troubles of life as with its pleasures ; there are a great many 
that you cannot allude to. Somebody may annoy you in an unredressable 
way ; places that you wish to visit may be ‘ improved’ by others ; a man may 
change hats with you, seduce your umbrella, or tread on your toe. But I can 
always endure these things at an opera, or a play, when well attended. Beauty 
hallows and sanctifies a thousand inconveniences. I have stood in a kind of 
rapture, looking at feminine loveliness, when I was hedged around ir. a back 
box, by a clan of unctuous and perspiring varlets; but when I could discern 
Beauty, I cared not. I could mark the Phidian lip, the Grecian nose, the up- 
lifted, open brow, the tasteful coufure, and see the negligent eye-lashes rise 
and fall, over orbs of surpassing lustre. What cared I, that their light, as if 
‘shot from the deadly level of a gun,’ came to me past the old hats and oily 
coats of expectorating vagabonds ? 

‘‘I do not know how it is, but such things do greatly augment one’s better 
sympathies. And it is often done by ocular deception. I have a friend who 
always construes a look from a lady, at an opera or play, as a direct tribute to 
himself ; yet he is short-sighted, and cannot tell, in nine cases out of ten, whe- 
ther he is the observed or not. His amvur propre, however, always takes the 
brightest side. I know several blades who, from this cause, are patronising 
tailors to an extravagant degree; depredating upon every one of those art- 
zans who ‘ exults to trust, and blushes to be paid’ One youth of this kind I 
know—a do't of the very first water—who said to an acquain’ance, recently, 
in my presence: ‘ Do you know the Mi:s ‘sof Noo Yawk? What devil- 
ish susceptible crechures they ar’, to be su-ah! I called on them a few 
months ago, and sang to them * Zurich’s Waterz,’ and ‘ Me Sister De-ah,’ and 
don’t you think, they both fell in love with me! Egad, they did so; but I 
couldn’t relieve, and so I cut them. I vow I won't be cruel to any bedy if I 
can help it; I won't positively ; would ycu!’ 

‘This was at an Ordinary. ‘I say, stranger,’ said a rough-looking book- 
pedlar from Illinois, who sat near this scented braggart, ‘you are not a man, 
are you !—a full-bound man? You don’t sartingly a: swer to a masculine title, 
do you! I should take you for a pocket edition of a sheep. Them’s my 
sentiments, and you have ’em gratis. You havn't brains enough to fascinate a 
xitten ; yet you do raally fancy you are something oncommon! You are too 
flat to keep your eyes open, fully : and I’l! bet a wolf-trap, that the sight of a 
full-blown poppy would set you to sleep, any time. Oh, pshaw! Landlord, 
give this thing a weak lemonade, scented with rose water, and tote me a pint 
: a, ; hot, with a red pepper in i', and a ¢ummon segar. I'll go bail for 
the but. 

* The irresistible young man walked off, with a mingled look of inanity and 
anger. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“‘Itis astonishing how many stupid people you meet in society ; fellows 
with brains in their purses, who will talk you an infinite deal of nothing, and 
thus beget a reputation of being remarkably fluent and agreeable persons. A 
sample of this genus I lately encountered in a fashionable drawing-room. I 
inquired afer the health of an acquaintance of mine, and fr end of his, whom 
he had met in Weshing on, during the winter, adding that I esteemed him a 
fine fellow. _ 

‘** Fine fellow,’ said Mr. Voluble Pipkins, ‘fine fellow, d’ye say? By-Jove, 
he’s not only a fine fellow, Sir, but, d’ye observe, he’s a good fellow—a glo- 
rious fellow—a noble man, Sir; an immense, a siupendous man. Egad, Sir, 
! consider him equal to—Moore’s Me'odies !’ 

‘‘Ttred to review this laudatory emission of vox et preterea nihil, and to 
ascertain what Moore’s Melodies had to do in comparison with a clever fellow, 
Dut a new outpouring of verbiage left me no time for the effort. 





*Pipkins now begsn to describe his travels in the South, in the course of 


which € gave a fact an inference that I thought rather unique. 

** How do you like the Southrons?’ | inquired. 
' Oh, bless you, ver’ well ; ver’ well; the moral excellence of the people 
is proverbial ; but the mutton is scarce and poor. However, I don’t like mut- 
ton, myself!’ ” 

Our main object in making these selections being the amusement of the 
readers of the “ Spirit,” we ‘shall confine our depredations upon the work to 


its lighter and more humorous portions. “ Bools, a Slipshodical Lyric,” isa 


laughable night-reverie of the writer over a pile of boots in the bar-room of 


aninn. It was this sketch, we believe, which suggested to our friend, Harry 
InMAN, now abroad, a series of sketches called “ Feet of the People,” in con- 
trast with ** Heads of the People,” of which we have a funny specimen from 
his pencil :-— 

“ There stands a scurvy pair, with tops of red, 

Sore wasted at the heel, and slim at .oe. 

The straps are broken ; and the owner’s mind 


And disposition, thus to me ex ’ 
Are clear, as if I knew him. He's young 


And hair-brained biped, has a sprawling foot, 








The Spirit of the Cimes. 
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“But fain would be ‘ genteel,’ and so has cased 
His adjuncts in a narrow space, 
By much too smali for comfort. When he draws 
Those boots upon his legs at morn, ke chafes, 
And stamps ‘he floor, and vents the spiteful ‘ d——n !’ 
Because they will not on. When in the street, 
He hath a rapid gait, and stalks abroad, 
On politics or business, with an air, 
As if a nation’s cares were on his mind, 
Heavy as Atlas’ luad. Be sure, that man 
Loves, eats, and drinks, and al! his acts performs, 
In the Cambyses’ vein. 


Adjacent riseth, with the look of eld, 

A pair of fair-tops ; and to Fancy’s eye, 

Their owner stands beside them. He is one 

Now near the turn of sixty, aud his hair 

Is powdered, white a3 snow-wreaths ; and his cane 
Is headed o'er with gold. Whene’er he treads, 
The spotlees dust on broadcloth collar falls ; 

And as he walks the street, full many a hat 

Is touched to do him reverence. At his board 
The choicest wines are found, that, quik and warm, 
Ascend them to the brain. He readeth loud 

The liturgy o’ Sundays—while tne priest 

When as he glanceth tow'rd his cushioned pew, 
Bethinks him of that layman’s sumptuous fare. 


‘| like not that next pair—a clumsy mass 
Of ill-conditioned leather. To a boor, 

A walking porker, do I quickly trace 
Their certain ownership. What sprawling heels ! 
And holes are cut anigh the spreading toes, 

As if the ponderous feet in that wide space 

Had still been ‘ cabined, cribbed,’ and wanted room ; 
Or else, that doleful crops of pedal maize, 

Called by the vulgar corns, had flourished there. 

I see the wearer plainly. Large of form, 

He moves abroad like stern Rhinoceros 

Or Behemoth in the ocean ; or, to rise 

In metephor, like old Sam, Juhoson’s form 

Wending along Cheapside. Ia public haunts 

He of his self-deportment takes no heed, 

And spitteth evermore. His lips are scaled 

And juicy, like wind-beparched mouth 

Of ichthyophagous Kamschatkadale ; and oft 

With three sheets inthe wind, in upper tier 

Midst mirthful Cyprians, he puts his feet 

Over the box’s front, and leaning back, 

Guffaws and swears, like privateer #t sea, 

Until the pitlings from beneath, exclaim, 
* Boots!’ * Trollope !’ and he straightway draws them in.’ 


The subject was pursued at considerable length, and the “ portraits” were 
A character is portrayed in the following, such as we dare 


’ 


all unmistakable. 
say, many a reader has ofteu met :— 
“ There is one plece where sleep is uncoinely—namely, in a church. But, 
dear reader, there are some somniferous men of God, whose words fall upon 
you like so many poppies. Their languid sentences come from the ‘ ancient 
nose, all spectacle bestrid,’ with such a drowsy twang, that they are irresistible 
stupifiers. I jistened of late to such a one. He never finished a sentence. 
‘My friends,’ he would say, ‘I wish to address you upon the importance of. It 
isa subject of great importance, and it is one which. When [ say that it is @ 
subject of importance, | mean to infer that it is important to the individual 
who. And when that individual declines observing this subject, he has reached 
that state of moral turpitude, when. Hence we view, that he becomes asso- 
ciated with those that, on account of the deceitfulness of the world, are cor- 
rupted by !’” 

Oxtvapop could not have been much of a phrenologist, if we may judge from 
the following, which reminds us of the cast which was made from the head of 
“a distinguished Swede,” named Thornipson, at Edinburgh ; said eminent 
“ Swede” being nothing more nor less than a singularly bulbous and knotty 
Swedish turnip! The professors. we remember, were anxious to find corres- 
ponding bumps on their own heads, with those of the distinguished defunct :— 


‘T perceive that I am beginning to speak like a phrenologist, for which I beg 
my readei’s pardon. I have small sympathy end respect for those learned pro- 
fessors of craniology. JI do not believe that the human skull was ever intended 
as a sort of topographical chart of the soul and its affections. The general 
principles of the science are plausible—perhaps ¢rue; but when you come to 
subdivide a man’s sconce into innumerable sections of thought and feeling ; 
when you give to every impulse its place of origin; it is ‘coming to rather 
close quarters.’ The truth is, such a science, pursued to its ultimatum, is the 
height of folly. I have no reverence for names, thank heaven! unless they are 
hallowed by reason. I acknowledge that the brain is placed in a certain part 
of the human head; that if that part be small, or diminished, the quantity of 
gumption, in the individual who owns the sconce, will be ‘ nothing to speak c. ;’ 
and this is the ex ent of my phrenology. Half the modern professors of this 
science are as arrant quacks as ever vended nostrum. They tell a story of an 
acquaintance of mine—a wag, who, by the way, has never denied it—to this 
effect: He was determined to guiz a phrenologist. Accordingly, he repaired 
to-his shoe maker, and caused him to place upon his head an enormous organ of 
wax The disciple of Crispin performed his task well ; placed the organ rigat- 
ly according to the lithographed plate, and stuck upon it a goodly covering of 
human hair. Thus accoutred, our hero visited the phrenological professor. He 
submited his head to the decisive palms of his Bump-ship, and received his 
Opinion. 

a God bless me, sir!’ said the learned judge, ‘you have an admirable head, 
in many respects ; but you possess one organ which speaks volumes for your 
character.’ 

**« What is that, pray !’ 

“¢ This is it, Sir—allow me to direct your hand to it, Sir—that is it. Do 
you feel it? That, sir, is the organ of adhesiveness—and never before, | think, 
did I see it so strongly developed. Believe me, sir, you are a wonderful ex- 
emplification of our theory ; so much so, indeed, that I should almost be tempt- 
ed to pronounce you a /usus nature of science.’ 

*** No you don't!” said the patient, removing the waxen protuberance ; 
you are the curiosity ; you can’t tell gum from gumption !’ ”’ 

Who that was ever asked to write in an album, (and who that ever wrote 
at all has mot been asked), but will read this with ‘‘ very defined emotions?” 
It is an anecdote of O!lapod’s academic days :— 

But that’s neither here nor there. I wish to touch upon a subject familiar to 
every youth who has handled a pen while a student, and sat up till midnight to 
court the nine, when he should have been in bed by fen. I mean the producing 
of tributes for albums. Oh! bore of bores! How many despairing digits, at 
the command of young virgins, have ploughed themselves into the dandriff of 
the unpractised writer, in order to procure one or two ideas to dilute into an al- 
bum! No one can tell the amount of misery that is inflicted in this way upon 
the youthful portions of mankind. There is no release from a thraldom of this 
kind ; and if by dogged obstinacy you should happen to effect your redemption 
thence, you are like the ‘ Prisoner released from the Bastile,” whereof al! juve- 
niles have read. No one will know you ; you will be cut by the lover of your 
bright-eyed cousin, and by herself. In fact, one might as well stipulate wan- 
tonly for a bad epitaph from a cutter of tomb-stones, as to attempt release from 
the scribblative obligation. There is no discharge in that war of the pen. 
For me, I can say with the apostle, that if all I had recorded in albums, from a 
desire to preserve my female friendships, and to do what is denominated ‘ the 
handsome thing,’ ‘I suppose the world could not contain the books that had 
been written.’ 

Once, however, I was put to my trumps. A respectable milliner, who had 
made a beautiful bonnet for a cousin, desired her, as a special favor, to procure 
me to ‘ head the list’ of contributors to her album. I received the volume. It 
was a blank-book, and the first two pages were devoted to memoranda of dis- 
posed-of millinett, dimity, ribbons, gros-de-neps, and so forth. The pages 
were ruled across in blue, and rectangularly, near the outer edge, in red, form- 
ing squares for the register of dollars and cents. A thought struck me, that I 
could make a novel Act in the ars poetica, vy bringing figures to my aid. ‘ Fi- 
gures,’ thought I, ‘are certainly allowable in poetry ; and though I cannot 
flatter the vanity of the fair owner of this quarto, (for she was very nice and 
very pretty, except that one uf her optics leered askew,) in my verse, perhaps 
I may do it in my motto.’ For that I dr_w upon the Scriptures: and the sum 
total of the whole followeth :— 

TO MISS MATILDA SOPHONISBA MATILDA JERUSHA CATLING. 


‘** Thou hast ravished my heart—thou hast ravished my heart with one of 
thine eyes! Thy neck is like the tower of David, builded for an armory, where- 
on there hang a bucklers, all shields of mighty men. How beautifol 
are thy feet, with shocs! Thy neck is as a tower of ivory : thine eyes like 





tower of Lebanon, which looketh towards Damascus. How fair and pleasant 
art thou, O love, for delights !’ ; 
[From the Canticles, or the Song of Songs, as originally written by So! 
and sung by him at bee with ae leshiane ] Ae gen 
Thou canst not hope, oh ! nymph divine, 
That I should ever courtthe - - - - - .. 9 
Or that when passion’s glow is done 
My heart can love but Saye Se SG, ae Sow 2 
When from Hope’s flowers exhales the dew, 
Then Love's false smile deserts us - - - - - - 2 
Then Fancy’s radiance ‘gins to flee, 
And life is robbed of allthe - - - - - = - - 3 
And Sorrow, sad, he? tears must pour 


O’er cheeks where roses Dloomed be - - - - - 4~—19 
Yes ! life’s a scene all dim as Styx ; 

Its joys are dear at 2-5 *+ © He ¢ © © BR 
Its raptures fly so quickly hence, 

They're scarcels cheap at - - - - = += = = 18d 


Ob! for the dreams that then survive ! 

They ‘re high at pennies sere ce eve 2 
The breast no more is filled with heaven, 

When years it numbers es - em » 
And yields it up to Manhood’s fate, 
About the age of ante © .2.« 
Finds the world cold, and dim, and dirty, 
Ere the heart’s annual count is + - - = - + = 30 

Alas! for all the joys that follow, 

I would not give a guarter-dollar! - - = + + - 25—1 97} 


This, charming artis/e, is the sum 
To which life’s added items come. 
If into farther sumsI stride, 

I see the figures multiplied. 
Substract the profit oues from those 
Whose all to loss untimely goes, 
And in the aggregate you find 
Enough to assure tne thinking mind 
That there’s an overplus of evil, 
Enough to fright the very d—|! 


Thus, my dear maid, I send to you 

The balance of my metre due ; 

Please scrutinize the above emount, 
And set it down in my account ; 

A wink to 2 horse is as good as a nod— 
Your humble servant, 

We have made our extracts at random, and have done no farther justice to 
the work than could be rendered by such desu'tory selections. A more enter. 
taining travelling companion—a book to amuse and enlighten—one to take up 
and read a page or two in, as the mood may suggest, on board a steam-boat or 
rail-road car, or at one’s country resort—we have not seer in a twelvemonth 
than these admirable ** Remains.” We do not wonder that the edit rg of them 
was a labor of love to the author’s twin brother, the editor of the Kaicker- 
bocker. A biographical sketch of the author, with an affecting account of ls 
last illness and death, precede the “ Remairs.” 


OLvapop.” 





Horris_e Scene at an Execution.—On the 8th ult., Pierre Lescure, who 
was accused of the murder of his father, but not brought to trial for want o! 
sufficient evidence, and who has since been condemned to death for making 
way with his uncle, was executed at Riom (Puy-de-Dome.) The circumstance 
attending the execution were most horrifying. Being a man of herculean 
strength, he was bound in prison with an unusual weight of chains. It required 
at least half au hour for the smiths to unrivet them. Lescure was much weak- 
ened by his confinement, and assistance was offered him in Walking to the 
scaffold, but he declined it, and went forward, and even ascended the ladder 
with a firm step. 

Fearing resistance the executioners of St Flour and Moulins were called in 
to aid the executioner of Riom. When Lescure appeared on the platform, his 
tall and athletic person towered above them and the priest who attended him. 
Unfortunately he was not bound with sufficient force to the swing board, which 
also was too short for his length, so that his neck went beyond the groove, and 
the axe, when loosened, fell on the wood of the frame, and only wounded its 
intended victim. Upon this, the executioner from St. Flour got astride on the 
head of Lescure, but the convict struggled from his grasp, and, breaking his 
bands, rose again, with his shoulders and breast covered with his blood, his face 
flushed, and his eyes haggard, uttering cries that struck terror to the heart of 
every spectator. 

The priest approached the wretched man, and, presenting to him the image 
of Christ on the cross, succeeded by his exhortations in prevailing on him to 
again submit to be bound. Again the axe fell, and again missed its mark, only 
enlarging the first wound. Lescure’s cries became still more astounding. The 
people shouted with indignation, and pressing round the scaffold, were on the 
point of overcoming the gendarmerie in attendance, while the priest, whose 
surplice was covered with blood, embraced and did all in his power to conso.e 
and calm the mutilated man. 

The three executioners were for a time completely paralyzed ; but at last one 
of them mustered resolution enough to fix the devoted head in a proper position, 
and the axe already streaming with blood, fella third time and completed its 
task. The three executioners are, it is said, to be dismissed from their office. 

Galgnan, 

** Another Engineer..—The Sheriff on a Locomotice —A most amu: ng 
scene occurred ond day last week on one of the Rail roads between Bufelo 
and Albany. Mr. Welles, the People’s Letter-carrier, finding the Rail-roads 
would not give him a passage in consequence of Pust-master Wickiiife’s order 
to turn out all persons suspected of carrying letters, had a Sherif waiting at 
every station, with an injunction prohibiting the departure of the cars without 
him, under a penalty of $10,000. 

The train was ready. Welles said nothing, but stood by, carpet-bag 
hand. 

Diing, cling, ding, ding, went the eignal bell for the train tostert. “Al 
aboard !’’ shouted the conductor, giving the signal to the engiveer. 

Engiveer—I can't go. 

Conductor— What's the matter! 

Engineer—There is another engineer here. 

Conductor—Kick him overboard. ; 

(Passengers putting their heads out of the cars, and bawling at the top 0! 
their voices, ** Conductor!”? “Conductor!” * What's the matter!” The 
biler ain't going to burst, is it ?’’) 

Evgineer—You had better come here and kick him overboard yourse.! 

(Conductor approaches and addresses the Sheriff). What business have 0u 
here, sir? 

Sheriff—I forbid the departure of this train without Mr. Welles under 2 p2- 
nalty of ten thousand dollars. Here’s my authority, 

(Passengers getting out, a terrible alarm in the cars, &c., &c. 

Conductor—All right, Sir. Come, Mr. Welles, jump aboard. Passengers 
wil! please to take their seats immediately. 

Diing, dling, whist, phiz, z'z, and the cars are off, with Mr. Wells 80247 
An injunction awaited the train at the commencement of each corpora'e ju"3 
diction, as it passed onto Buffalo. Mr. Wickliffe has been defeated by “ 4") 
ther engineer.” N. ¥. Sun 


Travelling by Morse’s Telegraph.—A few days since a pretty little gir ‘hr 
ped into the office of the Telegraph at the Washington City termination. 4% 
after a great deal of hesitation and blushing, asked how long it would ‘axe ‘ 
‘send to Baltimore?” The interesting appearance of the little questioner 
tracted Mr. Morse’s attention, and he very blandly replied, ‘one second a 

“Ob, how delightful! how delightful!” ejaculated the little beauty, her 
eyes glistening with delight, ** One second, only! Here, send this even quick 
er, if you can.” And Mr. Morse found in his hand a neatly-fulded gilt-edged 
note, the very perfume and shape of which told a whole volume of love. 

ne I cannot send that note,” said Mr. Morse, with some feeling, “ it is ‘mp 
sible.” 

“ Oh, do, do,” ejaculated the distracted beauty— William and I have bad # 
quarrel, and I shail die if he don’t know that I forgive him in a second—I know 
I shall.” 

Mr. Morse still objected sending the note, when the fair one, brightening &P: 
said—* You will, then, send me on, won’t you ?” 

* Perhaps,” said one of the clerks, “ it would take away your brea! 
forty miles in a second.” , 

“Ob, no it won’t, no it won't, if it carries me to William. The cars '° the 
morning go so slow I can’t wait for them.” *. * 

Mr. a now understood the mistake under which the petitioner ws . 
boring, and undertook to explain the process of conveying important informs- 
tion along the wires. The letter writer listened a few moments with a 
tience, ard then rolled her burning epistle into a ball in the excitement uo4? 
which she latored, and thrust it into 


He won't let me start her. 


b to travel 





her bosom. hear: will 
the fish-pools in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-Rabbin: thy nose is as the { “It's too slow,” she finally exclaimed; “it’s too slow, and my b¢* 
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break b- fore William knows I forgive him, and you are a cruel man, Mr. Morse,” 
said the fair creature, the tears ing into her eyes, ‘‘ that you won’t let me 
travel by the Telegraph, to see William,” and full of emotion she left the of- 
fice, ulusteating the truth of the poet’s wish— 
‘‘Annihilate but space and time, 
And make two lovers happy.”’ 
Concordia Intelligencer. 

A day or two ago we were amusing ourselves with a lounge at Howell and 
James's, when our a'teution was attracted—we may say arrested—by a bronze 
equestrian statue of Napoleon, whch struck us asso incalcalably superior to the 
usua! order of such things, that we were ioduced to examine it with much inter- 
est. Ise likeness is admirable, the sterr. calmness of the Emperor is pour- 
trayed wi b extraorJinary fidelity, bot the eye is actually glowing with genius. 
The bdulJness of the figare is remarkable, and its justly proportioned limbs are 
sculptured with unerring filelity to nature. S:rongly contrasted with the 
terrible calm of the rider, are the fire and energy of the superb charger he be- 
strides. There, the noble attitude and the muscular development instantly fix 
the regard ; and while the horseman is apparently, with an iron will, repressing 
al! semblance of passion, the horse is life and fury in every vein. We turned 
to ingvire the name of the artist, and were told thatthe statue was another 
triumpb of the Count D’Orsay, who seems to comprehend everything except 
the mean nz of the word—difficuity. Chantrey might be proud of th s exquisite 
statuette, which stands unrivalled amid the treasures of art and invention by 
which it 's surrounded. The artist who has transferred the Count’s conception 
to meta! is M. Gardie, and we award him the highest possible praise in saying 
that he has done his subject the utmost justice. London Ar. us. 


The Premature Generation —I: is within the memory of many persons still 
living, that the human race was divided into three classes—men women, and 
children. The lattes class is abulished ; there are no longer any children—there 
is nurising generation, We have infants, indeed~tiny human beings so called 
tillthey ca: walk without assistance, and talk intellig:bly ; but the moment 
they cau accomplis) these feats they s art at once into small men and women. 
They are made learned and wis:-—Penny Cyclopadia’d into all sorts of know!- 
edge—carry old heads on the r young shoulders, and are distinguished from men 
and woneo of the larger growth as the Premature Generation. Not one of 
these. of three years o d, believes in the magic potency of Harlequin's wooden 
sword, or sould jo k apon a gift of the story of Cinderella as anything short 
of en ‘vsult to its wuderstaading. At the best, it wuull be read with serious 
doubts of i's truth, especia'ly of the transformation of the pampkin into a chariot. 
They read Maithus and Miss Martineau, and books of science and philosophy. 
Tucy ore made show things of, and have their litt!e noddles crammed full of odds 
and eods of divers grave and profound matter wherewith to astonish their be- 
holders. Whether they are to be the better for this is uncertain; but hear 
what old Juseph Hale, the learned Bishop 0 Norwich, ia his occasional medita- 
tions, savs, touching the precocity of children ; it is worth consideration :— 
‘ Here is a tree overlaid with b'ossoms ; it is rot possib'e that all these should 
prosper ; one of them must needs rob the other of moisture and growth. I do 
not love to see an infancy over hopeful; in these pregnant beginnings one fac- 
u'ty sterves anorber, and at last leaves the mind sap'ess and barren ; as, there- 
fore, we are wont to put off some of the too frequent blossoms that the rest may 


thrive, so it is good wisdom to moderate the early excess of the parts, or the 
progress of over forward childhood.” 


The Post Office espionage (in England) is likely to bring to light an im 
mense variety of strange and startling anecdotes. Sturiesnow begin to come 
out which would have remained in strict secrecy if the late disclosures, and agi- 
tation consequent upon them, had not taken place. As attention has been thus 
drawn to the subject, we do not hesitate in publishiug the following anecdote, 
for the authenticity of which we can confidently answer. Tne only liberty we 
have taken with the fact, is the suppression of the name of the lady; but her 
identity will be readily recognised in the circles in which she still occupies a 
conspicecus position. The princess had long entertained a desire to cap- 
tivate the attentions of the King, and at last succeeded in being cl seted for 
severa! hours with his M-jesty one furenoar, on which occasion his Majesty pre- 
sented her with a very bandsome bracelet. A few days afterwards, Lord Liver- 
pool hed an audience with the King, when he took a MS. out of his pocket, 
which he seid was the copy of a despatch the Princess had seut tu the Court of 
St. Petersburg, on the evening after her fete a-tete at Carlton House. Ths 
letter contained a most circumstantial account of the interview; acd after 
having read it aloud, Lord Liverpool observed that he considered it his duty to 
do so, in order to impress upon his Majesty the necessity of exercising caution 
in his conversations with ladies. The King made uo reply, but looked as if he 
jelt the fu'l force of the ministerial reproof. 

lt may assist the public towards ih» formation of a just estimate of the 
manserin which the functions of the Post-Office are discharged in this country, 
to be informed that the number of money-letters which are opened in their pro- 
gress, and their contenis abstracted, is almost incredible. We have unquestion- 
able authority for stating that the number of letters thus rifled during the last 
year was no less than 10,000. Indeed; thia offence haz been carried to such 
an extent, together with many others in the same department, that a distia- 
guished pibdlic functionary lately declared, that ‘‘the Post-Office was a fearful 
nest of crime.” The spy systemis base enough ; but we are not quite sure 


‘hat the material interests of society are not more seriously damaged by such 
lelinquencies as these, Court Journal. 








Fatal Errects or Fricut on a Horse.—A few days ago, a man inthe 
act of backing a horse and cart into the sea at Deal, near the Wa |mer road 
with a view, itis supposed, of training itto draw a bathing machine, found 
ie animal manifest so strong a reluctance: to approach the water as to trem - 
ble frum head to foot. Unfortunately the man persisted in urging back the 
horse, which had hardly reached the water when it dropped down perfectly 
The animal is said to have been worth twenty guineas. 

Dover felegraph. 

A Srrance Fancy.—The following ludicrous circumstance took place in 
Falkirk last week. The parents of a child about six years of age, on order- 

= him to bed, were not a litle nonplused by his answering “ I’m no gaun 
io my bed the night, for | dreamed the’streen that I was to sit on a stick an 

leep like a hen.” Persuasions and threats were all in vain,on a stick he 
would be ; and, willing to gratify what appeared to be a momentary notion, 
the parents, in wantof a proper bauk, proposed that the back of a chair 
should serve for his roost during the night. No sooner said than done, the 
child denuded himself of his clothes, hung them on the chair back, mounted 
his roost, and, in a few minutes, to the surprise of all, was fast asleep. He 
was allowed to remain thus for some time, and, on being awakened, it was 
only by working on his fears that he was ultimately induced to relinquish 
ihe bauk for a more comfortable nest. Edinburgh Evening Post. 


Dr. Crusty Upsrarpinc Buinxo.—* Dr Crusty,” said Blinko yesterday 
morning, as he met his old friend—* Dr. Crusty, I don’t know how it is, but 
when I drink too much at night I’m apt to see thiags in the morning.” 

* You are, eh ?” quoth Crusty. 

‘ Almost always,” retorted Blinko. 

“ What kind of things ?” inguired Crusty. 

‘ Reddish colored monkeys and other beasts,” continued Blinko, and there 
was a slighttwitching of the nerves of his face ani a tremalous shrugging, 

f his shoulders as he said it. 

‘ I’s generally the case,” rejoined Crusty, with more than his usual as- 
perity. “ People who make beasts of themselves must expect that beasts will 

msort with them even totheir great harrassment. If you keep on drink- 
ing. Blinko, as has been vour won’t, te soon see something worse than red 

Laveys of morniugs—you'll ‘ see the elephant’ one of these days.” 
Picayune. 

M. le Carlotta Grisi, in all probability, will be able to resume her profes- 
sonal duties about the beginniog of August, and not before. This excellent 
dancer has, it is feared, signed engagements with the Directors of the theatres 
Berlin and St. Petersburgh, which last the whole of December, ae and 

‘ebr db. 

Wuasar rs a Housewire ?—“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 
itis lidicult enough to determine; how much harder, then, when we see a 
doctor disagreeing with himself. In Johnson’s Dictionary we find “ House- 
wife; a bad manager, a sorry woman ;” and, in the same breath, “ an eco- 
homist, athrifty woman.” For theill sense of the word the Doctor gives as 
Lis aatnority the youth Shakspeare; for the better, Tusser. The decision 
fad detier be left to the ladies. 


Dairy Contrivances —The Boston Transcript, under this head, gives a de- 
scription of the dairy of a wealthy English nobleman. A Yankee farmer or 
S-utsera planter may obtain so.ne useful hints from it :— 

, Bs ‘voir Castle, the residence of the Duke of Rutland, in Derbyshire, Eag- 
‘800, is Celebrated not only forits elegance as a ducal abode, but for the extent 
and excellence of its agricultaral arrangements, and especially for the accesso- 
Nes of its fine dairy, under admirable management, and a model in all its ope- 
‘e'oas. Th plan adopted in this dairy for ootaining the cream without skim 
‘Bing it from the surface of the milk, has been mentioned in a late address to 
‘he Royal Horticultural Society, somewhat as follows:—The milk room, in 
‘Se first place, is lined with porcelain, in order to preserve it continually fresh 
A coo’, as well as to create a gradial ventilation, a fountain of cold water is 
“p* coastsatly flowing in the middle of the dairy the current rising through 
“pright pipe in the centre,and having attained its height, rolling back in 
* Sets of water over @ cone of successive basips, increasing in size from the 
“°P to the bottom, where the water enters a drain and is carried away. All the 
P&ccheons are of china ware and very shallow, it having been satisfactorily as- 
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certained that the amouut of cream thrown to ine surtace by a given quantity 
of milk is dependent, toa certain ex ent, on the breadth of surface given to it 
by such shallow vessels, the same measur’ of milk poured into a vessel, allow- 
ing it to stand at two inches deep casting nearly twice as much cream as it 
would do if its depth were eight inches. Ia the experimental part of the cairy, 
the puncheons, containing milk from various cows of the different breeds, are 
arranged in distinct order, and duly registered with every circumstance of con- 
dition supposed to affect the quality and quantity of the milk and cream obtain- 
ed in each case; but the greater bulk of ‘he alk is kept in leadeo cisterns, 
about three feet long, two feet wide. and three inches deep. the buttom of each 
circern, inside, having a slight concavity, in the centre of which is an sperture, 
connected with a tap underneath, fur the purpose of drawing off the milk, aud 
leaving the cream behind untouched in the cistern. 

This certainly is an admirable plan oo every account, both for convenience 
and actual utilty, and in connection with ", it ts worthy of me: tion thata 
Piece of saltp2tre about the size of a hazel nut, dissolved in warm water, and 
mixed with every gallon of new milk as son as strained, not oly causes the 
milk to cast its cream better, but has the effect of re:noving from it every dis- 
agreeable flavor arising from the herbage of particular pastures—such small! ad- 
dition to the milk of so well known and simple a saline substance imparting to 
it also a wholesome character in a dietetic point of view. 












BLENNERHASSET. 

The following article, which we copy from the “ Louisville Register,” was 
“written by a gentleman,” sa;s that paper, “of high re<pectability,”” who had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the facts related in his communi- 
cation :— 


Who was Blennerhasset? and what has becone of him? Having lately 
seen in the New York and Phil«delphia pap rs several fictitious notices of this 
celebrated personage, is the apology which the writer of this ar icle offers for 
giving what he believes to be the true history of this man’s car er, and final 
exit from the troubles of this world—which will be much easier to do than to 
write a high colored picture of things wh ch never existed except in the fancy 
of some novel reader. The authority for the fac’s herein disclosed by the 
wri er is believed to be authentic, and of the highest character. 

In the first place, who was Blennerhasset? In answer to this question, our 
information is, that it was an assumed name by an individual whose true name 
was Lewis Carr, who w s bo n in Ireland, as has always been stated. His fa- 
mily was h ghly respectable, and an elder brother fil'ed the station of secretary 
to the governor of Calcutta, in the East Indies, to which place young Lewis 
went as an Ensign in the Engineer department, where he remained abou! two 
years, in which time he was engaged in several scrapes and intrigues, which 
finally compelled him to resign his commission, and seek a place of refuge in 
the city of Kingston, in the Island of Jamaica, where he read law and com- 
menced the practice, and al o engaged in merchandisng, by which means, end 
a secret connection with the buccaneers and pirates who hovered round the 
West India Islan‘s and on the coast of Mexico, he amassed a splendid fortune, 
whi-h he spent with equal profusion While employed ia this business, be 
frequently visited Mexico, and became “acquain'ed with many of the leading 
men who were preparing the way for a revolution, which Carr furesaw must 
break out in a short time ; and being a bold, unprincipled foreigner, he was 
perpetually engaged ir difficulties of one kind or another, until, shortly before 
he came to the United States, an intrigue with the wife ot one of the wealthy 
citizens of Kingston made that place too hot for him, and he s»ld out his pro- 
perty and came to the United States. 

He landed at New Orleans, and went thence to Louisville, Kentucky, where, 
or in the section he purchased some property, and finally located himse f on 
the celebrated island un the Ohio river, near Maretta. This move took place 
about the year 1803 or 1804. When he reached New O/leans he assumed 
the name of Blennerhasset. The beautiful and accomplished lady who ac- 
companied and lived with him was not his wife. She was young, and had 
many fascinating accomplishments, wh ch made her more wor'hy of Blenver- 
hasset than he was of her. Colonel Burr first saw Blennerhasset early in the 
year 1805, and instead of Burr seducing him, there can be no doubt that Col. 
Burr received from him such an account of Mexic», its weal h and d sposition 
for revolution, as seduced him into the project of invading it; and the ques- 
tion as to whom should be the great man was one reserved by Lewis Carr 
(B-ennerhas-et) until future events should develope themselves, as Carr always 
de. lared to his friends that he intended Colonel Burr as the chief of the mili- 
tary which was to advance him to the supreme command in Mexico. 

The movements of Col. Burr and Blennerhasset in the United States, di- 
ring the years 1805 and 6 are already known, and of course need not be detail- 
ed in this statement. 

After their projected invasion of Mexico had failed, and Blennerhasset had 
broken up at this Island, he returned to New Orleans, where he left the lady 
who had been his companion, and he embarked for the Island of New Provi- 
dence, one of the Bahamas in the West Indies, and settled at Nassau its capi- 
tal, and recommenced the practice of law. In ashort time he obtained a lu- 
crative practice, and married a lady of one of the most respeetable families in 
that place, and was soon after disturbed by a visit from his Blennerhasset Is- 
land comparion, who gave him much trouble before he could get her to retire 
in peace ; which she did, and soon after returned to the United States, and is 
now believed to be a resident of the Southern States. When settled in Nas- 
sau, heresumed his true name of Lewis Carr, and soon acquired a handsome 
living ; but his restless spirit and intriguing disposition kept him constantly in- 
volved in difficulties, and his treatment of his wife was cruel in the extreme ; 
yet, by taking sides with the government, he was elected to the assembly of 
the Bahamas, and was chosen its speaker about 1829. This was his last eleva- 
tion to notice; by his treatment to his wife and his continual debaucheries and 


seductions—as no money which he could command ever stopped his progress— 


during the years 1831 and 2 he became so embarrassed that he was obliged to 
le:ve the island, an! once more returned to Kingston, Jamaica, from which 
place in 1833 he once more came to the United States, and landed at Philadel- 
phia under his true name, Lewis Carr, where it is believed that he for the last 
time visited Col. Burr, and soon after was taken sick and died in obscurity in 
the city of Philadelphia. At least, this is the belief of his wife and his friends 
at Nassau. 

Thus ended the life of this bold and restless spirit, which, from his entrance 
on public | fe until his death, was one continual scene of adventures. The 
years he lived at Nassau were filled up with intrigue of a personal character, 
but from the time he left the United States in 1807 until 1823, he never resid- 
ed in any other place than the Island of New Providence. 

Our informant was the vice consul of the U. S. who lives on one of the Salt- 
key, Bahama Islands, who read law with Blennerhasset, and was afterwards 
his partner for near twenty years, where he passed under his true name of 
Lewis Carr, and often told him this history of his life and connection with 
Col. Burr,—so that the writer of this article, who was at Kings'on (Jamaica) 
and at Saltkey Island last summer, one week, has no doubt of the truth of the 
forgoing narrative. The facts and circumstances of his connection with Col. 
Burr, were fully detailed, so that there was no room to doubt that Mr. Blenner- 
hasset was really and truly Lewis Carr. He is not now in France, neither 
did he ever live in Moutreal. 





THRILLING INCIDENT. 

I passed upthe natural avenue and came upon the green. My feelings were 
very poetical as I walked towards the village church. [ entered. A popular 
preacher was holding forth, and the | ttle meeting-house was much crowded. — 
Severa! persons were standing up, and [ soon discovered that I must retain my 
perpeud cular pusicion, as every seat was crowied. I, however, passed up the 
aisle until I gained a position where I cou'd have a fair view of the faces of 
nearly all present. Many of the congregation looked curiously at me. for I was 
a stranger to them all. Io a few moments, however, the attention of every per 
son appeared to be absorbed in the amassador of grace, ani [ also began to 
take an interest in the discourse. The speaker was fluent, and many of his 
flights were even sublime, Tue music of the woods and the fragrance of the 
heath seemed to respond to his eloquence. 

Tren it was no great stretch of the imagination to fancy that the white 
banded creatures around me, with their poutirg lips and artless innocence, were 


beings of a higher sphere. As my feelings were thus divided between the beav- , 
ties and blessings of the two worlds, and wrapt in a sort of poetical devotion, I | 


detected some glances at me of an animated character. 

I need not describe the sensations experienced by a youth when the eyes of 
a beautiful woman rest for a length of time upon hs countenance, and when he 
imagines himself to be an object of interest to her. I returned her glances 
with interest, and threw all the tenderness into my eyes which the scene, my 
me ‘itations, and the preacher's discourse had inspired in my heart, doubting not 
the fair young damsel possessed kindred feelings with myself—that we were 
drinking together at the fountain of inspiration. How could it be otherwise ! 

She had been born and nurtured amidst these wild and romantic scenes, aod 
was made up of romance, of poetry, and tenderness ; and then I thought of the 
purity of woman’s love—her devotioa—her truth I only prayed that [ might 
meet with her where we might enjoy a sweet interchange of sentiment. Her 
glances continued. Several times our eyes met. My heart ached with rapture. 
At length the benediction was pronounced. I lingered about the premises unt! 
I saw the dark-eyed damsel set out for home, alone and on foot. Ob! that the 
customs of society would permit ; for we are surely oue in soul. Cruel forma- 
lity ! that throws up a barrier between hearts made for each other! Yer I fol- 
lowed her. She lovked behind, and I thought she evinced some emotion at re- 
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cognizing me as the stranger of the day. I then 
Sly Sacked her’s as if to let po 2 up with ber. 

“7D oung creature !” thought I; “ is supe- 
rior to the bonds of custom !” ee ee oe 

I reached within a store’s throw of her. She sudden'y halted, and turned 
her face towards me. My heart swelled to bursting. yi reached the spot 
where she stood. She began to speak, and I took off my hat, as if doing re- 
verence to an angel. 

“Are you a pediar!” 

*N>, my dear girl ; that is not my occupation.” 

** Well, I don’t know,” continued she, not very bashfully, and eyeing me very 
sternly—* I thought when I saw you in the meeting house, that you looked like 
the pedlar who passed off a pewter half dollar on me about three weeks ago, 
and so I was determined to keep an eye on you. Brother John has got home 
now, and he saye if he catches the feller he'll wring his neck for him; and [ 
aint sure but you're the geod-for-nothing rascal after ali !” 

Reader, did you ever take a shower-bath ! 


MYSTERIOUS. 


A very short time sicce, our readers may recollect, the press, generally, noticed 
the circumstance of a young woman in New Boston, N. H_,, having disclosed a 
murder which, years befure, when quite a child, she saw her mother (now an old 
women in the poor-house)commit upon a pedlar as he slept upon her hearth ; 
rifling the body and afterwards sinking it in a pond, &c. 

The story is one of singular interest, and we have waited for further develop- 
ments, watching the account, in the meantime, as it has spread about the coun- 
try far and wide. No further information, however, appearing likely to be elici- 
ted, we shall even tell what we know of the matter. The following will throw 
much light upon the subject—it was published in the Picayune a few years 
ago: 


quickened my pace, and she 





A NEW HAMPSHIRE MYSTERY. 

The remarkable history we are about to relate, occurred within our own recol- 
lection, end near a cervain locality in New Hampshire the exciting event will 
be recognized and remembered. About two miles froma small town in the 
State we have mentioned the road crossed a hill of considerable eminence, be- 
hind wh:ch a valley of a mile broad, called by the people an “interval,” lay ex- 
tended. This piece of land from over-tillage was worn out, and belonged to 
a man who kep’ a tavern on the road side. Near the top of the bill, on the 
side nearest the valley, was a deep pond—a strange place, it is true, for such a 
thing to exist, but the nature of the ground made a permanent lodgement of 
water in the hollow of the hill perfectly natural. Near this pond there stood a 
little rade tenement, in which lived a woman unknown in the neighborhood, and 
looked upon with great distrust and suspicion. She had a little gir! with her, 
a child of five years old, whom she called her daughter, and who was her only 
companion in the hut in which she liveJ. 

A farmer who resided upon the outskirts of the town, npon opening his door 
une morning, discovered this poor little girl, barefooted and ragged, crouched 
beneath the eave of the house, and seemingly very much terrified. When he 
questioned her, she ssid she had come to tell her something dreadful, but she 
teared her mother would kill her for duing so. 

**O, good sir,” she said, *I think it is right that I should tell you, for it is 
sumething verv bad, but my mother will kill me if you tell her.” 

The farmer quieted the child’s fears, and then learned from her the horrid 
relation that her mother had last night murdered and robbed a traveller who had 
stopped at her house. It had stormed desperately during the night, and a 
strange man, she said, had come to the little lonely hut looking for shelter. 
He had gone to sleep, stretched upon the floor before the fire, and, hearing a 
groar. in the night, she woke up and saw her mother killing the stranger with a 
knife. She lay still, in great terror, and saw her mother take money frum the 
man’s pockets and hide it, then drag the body into a narrow space behind the 
chimney and cover it with the brush wood used for fuel, after which the m iser- 
able murderess crept into bed by the child's side. The poor girl could not sleep, 
and at the first peep of morning she saw her mother rise again, drag the body 
fom behi..d the chimney to the pond at the back of the house, tie stones to it, 
and with a long pole force it down into the thick mud at the bottom. Terrified, 
pale, and almost speechless with fear, the little gir! fled from her miserable 
mother’s habitation, and rana mile and a half to the farmer’s house to relate 
these horrid details. 

Of course the alarm was instantly given, and a territic exci:ement flew thrcugh 
the tcwn and among the aeighbors for miles around. An early hour in the 
morning found constables aud a large crowd of persons assembled at the 
woman’s dwelling. The unhappy wretch instantly turned pale and exhibited 
every sign of guilt, first refusing the officers admission, then forcing herself be- 
tween them and the space behind the chimney, as if eager to retard investiga- 
tion, but still vociferously asserting her innocence. An officer got behind the 





chimney and picked up a large knife, whica together with the floor around, was 
newly clotted with blood ; but the woman continued insolently to deny her guilt, 
and accused the child of lying, in revenge for having been whipped the night 
before. This rash assertion instantly confirmed her guilt, for it was quite evi- 
dent a child of five years old could never invent such a story, and the burst of 
indignation against the mother for her unnatural charge told the strong feeling 
that was already awakened against her. The girl was still overcome with 
terror and kept in awe by the mother’s frowns, so that it required long persua- 
sion and promises of protection before she would reveal where the money was 
hidden. Atlength she pointed to the spot, and the sum of thirty dollars was 
dug up, the miserable amount for which a female demun had launched a human 
being into eternity. 

Tae investigation was continued ; the woman was placed in custody, and the 
pond, about a quarter of a mile wide, was dragged with grappling irons in all 
directions, yet no body was discovered. The next day the search went on with 
like success, and at length, when all other efforts seemed useless. it was sug- 
gested that the pond might be drained dry, and by this process the body must 
inevitably come to light. This plan, after some further search, (in which the 
pole mentioned by the child was found, stained with blood and with some rem- 
nauts of apparel attached to it,) was adopted by the authorities, and a sluice 
was dog to let the water off down the hill side. The operation occupied some 
time, and when at length a vent was opened, the impetuous rush of the water 
swept nearly the whole bank of the pond upon the hill side, letting off the fluod 
at vne bound, followed by a mass of pitch black mud, dead logs, fresh water tur- 
tles, cat fish, paddocks, eels, water snakes, and all the strange tenants of the 
pond. Suiill the body did not appear, aud after a thorough examination of the 
black bottom of the pond, vague suspicions of some other kind of roguery be- 
gan to be entertained by the crowd. The child was again examined, the pond 
was again scraped, the *interval,”” over which the dark seciment and filth of the 
pond now lay a foot deep, was carefully inspected in all directions, and still the 
dreadful mystery was unexplained. 

The evidence of the child, the finding of the knife, the pole, the money, the 
woman's sirong appearance of guilt, all proved that a heartless and horrid hu- 
man butchery had been perpetrated, and the fruitiess search afier the body 
seemed but to add new terror to the excitement. Who was the unfortunate 
stranger! evidently some traveller from a distance, for nobody in the neighbor- 
hood was missed. Why could the body not be found? Ten thousand conjec- 
tures flew around, each of which only added to the perplexing mystery. A 
strange uncertainty forced itself upon tue minds of the people. By all appear- 
ances it seemed certain that the murdered man had never been thrown into the 
pond atall, yet that the bloody deed had been perpetrated was, from the evi- 
dence, conclusively established. 

Thus the affair continued enveloped in darkness, and all hope was abandoned 
of discovering the body. The woman cculd not be convicted upon the evidence 
of the child, and that evidence itself could not be substan'iated without the 
finding of the body. So», while every person was satistied of her gailt, it was 
clear nothing but her own confession would ever bring the murderess within 
the power of the law. She, with unflinching obstinacy, continued to deny all 
knowledge of the murder, and at length she was actual'y released from confine- 
ment, no possibility appearing of ever being able to secure her conviction. 

A few mouths passed on, and the “interval ’’ upon which the pond had been 
emptied, and which before had been almost worthless, now grew toa rich and 
flourishing piece of land, and people would remark that the draining of the big 
pond had at least proved « good thing fur the Yankee tavern keeper who owned 
the ground below. 

Now for the development of this mysterious tragedy. A quarrel occurred 
between the hervine of the story and the innkeeper of the “interval.” In her 
exasperation she came forward and threw a blaze of light upon this blood-chill- 
ing mystery, which at once opened ail eyes wide with astonishment. A scheme 
was laid open, the intricate and cunningly devised wheels of which could never 
have been set in motion but by a genuine bred and born and thoroughly eda- 
cated son of Yankee land. The tavern keeper wanted his land improved ; he 
wanted the pond turned ou to it, and soon hit upon a plan to have the jb done 
free of expense. He laid awake three oigh:s, matured his plan, coutracted with 
the poor woman for fifty dollars to put it in operation, and she, with the assist- 
ance of a consummately artful child. carried it out. She killed a pig, smeared 
a knife and a pole, taught her child the story to tell, asd acted out the game in 
a manoer worthy of the best living representative of Lady Macbeth. The ta- 
vero keeper had furnished the thirty dollars of the murdered man's money, but 
when his object was gained he refused to pay the promised fifty, not caring @ 
pin whether the woman would expose his trick or not. This led to the grand 
development, and thus our thrilling narrative of * A New Hampshire Mystery,” 
geotle reader, turns out to be neither more nor less than a superexcellent and 





surpassingly executed “ Yankee trick !” St. Louia Reveille. 
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There are few men whose ep ve more instructive er more 
acceptable to the present age, than life of John Jacob Astor. To traee 
his career from his birth at Waldorf, near Heidelberg in July, 1763, to the 
end of the first quarter of the present century, when he may be said to have 
revired from the more active pursuits of commerce, through all the events 
which have contributed to swell the tide of his fortune, wou uire a pen 
of no ordinary power, and a mind versed, not only in all the rami ions of 
trade, but in the history of this eventful period. If we add that the charac- 
ter of the individual, his moral and intellectual qualities, his acutencss of 

reeption and his energy uf action, his per-everance against obstacles and 
his readiness to seize advantages, his sys’ematic frugality and his undaunied 
enterprise, his wide-reaching foresight and his minute sagacity—that all these 
qualities should be delineated, illustrated and analyzed, to compiete the pic- 
ture, the reader will acknowledge that, while many would thirst forthe pe- 
rusal of such a memoir, few wou!d be found competent to prepare it, We nei- 
ther possess the materials, nor claim the ability to sketch the life and charac- 
\erof one, whose name has passed into a proverb as currentas that of Croesus ; 
who, for nearly forty years, has been characterized as, perhaps, the greatest 
merchant of this, if not of any age—the Napoleon of commerce. 

The merchant’s occupation is a constant study of causes and effects. But 
with increasing experience, he deals more ani more in results, attaining bis 
conclusicns by processes which vary with individual peculiarities. Mr. 
Astor was early endowed with extraordinary clearness of judgment and com- 
prehensiveness of views. Divesting every subject upon which his mind 
was brought to bear, of all irrelevant matter, he went straight to the gist, de- 
tecting ins.antly the weak puints in an argument, and adducing the strong 
ones with equal force and simplicity. His was a mind which flew where 
other intellects walked, and often reached the remotest bearings of a question 
before they had established the point of departure. This celerity of com- 
bination, inexplicable as the computations of Zerah Culburn, early gave him 
an incalculable advantage over ah his competitors. 

To appreciate the results of such aman’s life,and to derive from ita les- 
son of instruction, we should constantly bear in mind its point of departure. 
This is equally applicable to the lives of all distinguished self-made men. 
Let each of us represent to himself such atask before him, and inquire how 
he could achieve it. There are many virtues unnoticed by the multitude and 
unchronicled by biographers, which have bzen essential elements of their 
success. Letthe lover of worldly ease and indulgence, imagine, for instance, 
early self-denial. It is easy in the prime of life to dispense with manv en- 
joy ments, which, when denied to the you h, become real privations. When, 
therefore, a man hasraised himself greatly above his compeers as a general, 
a statesman, a jurist, or a merchaat—and particularly the latter, in a money- 
loving land of social equality like ours—we mean, of course, aman who 
owes his position entirely to his owa lab» and ability, most people are wont 
to lose sight of his humble origin, his early struggles and those portions of 
his career, which, nevertheless, are the only standard by which its splendor 

or ils elevation can be judged. 

Hardly a day elapses, at this season of the year, without bringing to our 
shores hundreds of emigrants,tempted by ou: spacious and fertile territory from 
the densely-peopled lands of the old world. ‘This great wave of human 
translation flows principally from Germany and Switzerland, where the in- 
dustry and sobriety of the lower classes renders them our most desirable for- 
eign acquisition. The papers tell us that, during the twenty-four hours pre- 
ceding noon of the Ist cf June inst., msrethan 2,600 souls arrived here, a 
majority of them Germans and Swiss, who bring withthem a little money, a 
few household and farming utensils, each family generally an old fowling 
piece, and all high expectations—nay, hope rendered certainty, by the ac- 
counts of their success, transmitted home by their predecessors in this land 
of promise. 

The reader who has surveyed the City Hotel, the Park Theatre, the Astor 
House and some of the numerous blocks of houses, of which Mr. Astor is 
now the owner, will find it hard to believe that, inthe month of March, 1784, 
sixty years since, Mr. Astor was one of the band of humble emigrants who 
landed at Baltimore, having sailed from London, in November, and been de- 
tained by the ice three months in Chesapeake bay. This —— of the 
elements to his debarkation, would have struck terror into the soul of a su- 
perstitious Roman. It had no effect upon one possessed of that self-reliance 
which is already half the battle of life, and without which it were better to 
abandon the conflict. 

It is said that, in a storm off our coast, which threatened the destruction of 
the ship and crew, while the other passengers were lost in apprehension, and 
regardless of aught save self-preservation, Mr. Astur appeared upon deck, 
arrayed in his best clothes. his excited some surprise, and when asked his 
objectin discarding the more appropriate garb he had worn during the voy- 
age, he replied—“ Thatif he escaped with his life it would be. with his best 
clothes, and if he perished no matter what became of them.” Luckily the 
storm passed over. 

During his detention inthe Chesapeake, he made the acquaintance of a 
countryman of his, a furrier by trade, who wiilingly initated him into the 
mysteries of his craft, and counselled him to invest the proceeds of his mer- 
chandize—a portion of which consisted of musical instruments from a bro- 
ther’s manufactory in London—in furs. Mr. Astor was then twenty years of 
age, and having decided to become a furrier, brought tohis new pursuit all 
the activity of youth, withthose habits of diligent observation, which had de- 
veloped themselves in his character. 

This was at the close of the revolutionary war. Peace had been proclaim- 
ed with Great Bri ain, the year previous ; but the British military outposts 
wi'hin our territory, had not been relinquished, and the commercial inter. 
course with Canada was restricted. Mr. Astur has been heard to observe 
that, at the time, he prophecied that ten years would elapse before Oswego, 
Niagara, Devroii, Michilimackinac and other posts within our line:, would 
be relinquished ; andsiidto himself, “ then, when the frontiers are surren- 
dered, | wijl make my fortune in the far trade.” ve , 

Both predictions were accomplished. The treaty with Gre«t Britain, of 
1794—5, removed the restriciions 9n our trade with her cvlonies, and surrend- 
ered the above outposts, and then Mr. Astor, having the trade with the Can- 
adas and with our western country, both open to his enterprise, proceeded. 
rapidly to realize the fortune, the foundation of which was Jaid in more than 
ten years of thrift and patient industry. 

By the first year of the present century, he had amassed something like 
$250,000. Forty-tour years have since elapsed. By the natural course of 
accumulation, this sum would have amounted, attheend of such a period, 
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third vessel despatched Sy Mr. Astor to Astoria,) the enter- 

ise would eventually have su had the iasiructions of its projector 
been strictly adhered io. Had this been the case, however, the Tonquin 
would never have fallen a prey to Indian treachery ; and it is marvellous to 
find how prophetically Mr. Astor seems to have toreseen every cu.tingency 
liable to endanger the success of his darling scheme. I: bas been objected, 
io Dr. Greennow’s pamphlet upon the Oregon territory, published by order 
of Congress, that Mr. Astor was wrong in selecting as allies, so many for- 
eigners by birth, association and education ; but the writer must have been 
ignorant that, in those days, none but the Scotch and Canadians understood 
the difficulties of Indian traffic. No Americans could be found, possessed 
of sufficient experience, and Mr. As‘ur had no alternative but to abandon his 
magnifirent project, or to pursue it with such means as he could command. 
Had Astoria been protected by our government, had the conscientious 
scruples of President Madison not prevailed, or even had Mr. Astor been 
properly seconded by his associates and agents. the question of the occupa- 
tion of the Oregon territory would have long since been settled, instead of, 
ax at present, remaining open to the disputed claims of Great Britain; and 
we shall do Mr. Astor bu! justice in saying, that his ambition over-ieaped the 
mere prospect of immediate gain, and aimed at that more enduring wealth 
—the glory of having anticipated the age, in opening a uew avenue to na- 
tional enierprise, and to the civilization of this continent. From this, we 
may with propriety infer, thatthe sagacity of one individual,a self-taught, 
sell-made man, was superior to the combined wisdom ot the representatives 
of American democracy atthat day. Very properly, however, their lake- 
warmness did not escape contemporary centure, though in view of the im- 
mense advantages lost by their neglect, this is but poor present consolation. 
But it must not be imagined that the enterprise of Mr. Astor was slumber- 
ing, while a fortune, more than sufficient for the desires of most men, was 
jeoparded in the expediticns, by land and sea, to the mouth of the Columbia. 
The immense outlays, from which it wouid be long, if ever, before he re- 
ceived returns, rendered, on the contrary, more necessary than ever, the 
prosecution of the various branches of trace which he had hitherto found 
so lucrative. The American Fur Company continued its operations in the 
far west, and his ships ploughed every sea—now, freighted wiih furs, for 
France, England, Germany or Russia, and now, with peltries, ginseng and 
dollars, for China; in the one case, bringing home wines and silks, ‘he motl- 
ley wares of Indian traffic, wool, fine linens and amber, hareskins and duck ; 
and, in the other, the valuable products of the Celes ialempire. His inven- 
tive mind organized every possible variety of profitable adventure, and his 
minute acquaintance with the character of the various European markets, 
and of the prices of all the articles it could advantageously provide him with 
enabled him to furnish his captains, supercargoes and agents, with instruc- 
tions as precise, and as well adapted to every contingency, as those which 
Captain ‘Thorn ijost his life in disobeying. !f its borne in mind, that he thus 
sold his own merchandise, obtained at a comparatively cheap price by the 
ramifications of the fur company through the Indian country, in the best 
foreign market, and ordered back from there, not only the means of prosecu - 
ting the fur traffic, blankets, knives, scizzors, guns, trinkets, &c., but the 
wares that were then in mos! demand at home, we shall see how great and 
rapid must have been the multiplication of his gains. 

W hile his angosies were thus employed in distant seas, Mr. Astor paid 
minute attention athome to the disposal of his cargoes, di tributing them 
through the country,then so barren of merchandise, and obtaining the best 
prices, not only in Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston, but also in Montreal, 
from whence he still continued to draw large supplies of skins. Endowed 
with an iron memory, and with a lucidity of combinatior, which nothing 
could confuse, he seemed tu possess an intuitive knowledge of every detail 
that occurred in his vast transactions, without consuming at his counting- 
house, much more than haif the time that most merchants fee] compelled 
to bestow upon their concerns. He was always an early riser, but generally 
left business at, or before two o’clock, P. M. His mind, it may be presum- 
ed, was rarely idle; and it most have been the ease with which he kept so 
vast 2 Machine in accurate motion, that suggested to one of his early pro- 
teges—since, a distinguished leader of the Democratic party, and subsequent- 
ly, our representative at Sit. Pe'essburgh—the remark, that “ Mr. Astor 
was capable of commanding an army of 500,000 men.” 

s an iustance of the magnitude of bis views, we may add, that, had his 
agents succeeded in effecting a permanent settlement at Astoria, he anticipa- 
ted that the establishment would prove a bill of costs, during the first two 
years, and would not begin to afford very profitable return before the expira- 
tion of the second decade. During the third decade, it would have netted 
him something like $1,000,000 per annum. If we es'eem him an enterpris- 
ing merchant, who awaits, for a year, the return of his vessel from Canton or 
the Pacific, whatterm shall we apply to the adventurous and self-rely- 
ing spirit, which, regardless of the “ changes and chances of chis mortal 
life,” organises and executes a vast and costly project, des'ined only to ma- 
ture at the expiration of ten years ? 

It is, then, the origination and execution of this scheme, which distinguish 
Mr. Astor above all his predecessors and contemporaries in commerce. Oth- 
ers have, perhaps, amassed as large a fortune though few have acquired 
wealth with so little foriui:ous aid, and none have had greatey obstacles to 
contend with; for his loss of the Tonquin and the Lark, in the Astorian ex- 
pedition, of a vessel which perished in the China sea, with her cargo unin- 
sured and sundry other re verses, including the great conflagration of 1835— 
6, must reach nearly $1,000,000. He met such dispensations with manly and 
immovable serenity, and, instead of discouragement, found in thempincile- 
ments to fresh enterprise. He was noticed at the theatre, on the evening of 
his reception of the intelligence of the Tonquin’s destruction. Other in- 
stances might be adduced of his cheerful submission to the “ fortune of traf- 
fic as well as war.” 

We should not omit tu mention, that the increased value of real property, 
consequent upon the natural growth of our city, has been one of Mr. Astor’s 
gTeat sources of wealth. He early foresaw the greatness to which New York 
was destined, and always kept a large proportion of his property invested 
in lots, or rather acres. Atacertain perind, he was wont to convert two- 
thirds of his annual gains into land; and it is a singular feature in the his- 
tory of one dealing so constantly, and for so long a_ period, with such large 
sums —nay, whose whole wealth wa, perhaps, at times upon the bosom of 
the ocean—that he should never have been known to mortgage a lot. 

Thus much of the merchant—of Mr. Astor, in what may be called his 
public character. Of the private individual, whom we hope stil! to winter 





to nearly $6,000,000 ; but, in Mr. Astor’s hands, it has increased to nearer four 
times that amount, for we should be moderate in estimating his actual wealth 
at $20,000,000. In 1800, the man of thirty-seven could look back with satis- 
faction upon the career of the boy of eighteen, who, under the shade of a 
linden-tree, near his native village, had resolved, on the eve of leaving his 
home for a foreign Jand, to be honest and industrious, and never to gamble. 

In 1808, at the age of forty-five, a time of life when most successful mer- 
chants began to think of withdrawing trom the cares and fatigues of busi- 
ness, to enjoy the well-earned repose, and oft-times the luxuries within the 
reach of opulence, Mr. Astor was revolving in his mind new enterprises, 
comprehensive as the globe itself. He had already extended his fur busi- 
ness to points hitherto untrodden by the American fur trader. He now found- 
edthe American Fur Company, with a view to compete with the powerful 
British associations, which were in a fair way to monopolise the traffic in 
peltries throughoutthe northern and southwestern regions of our continent, 
But although the outposts of the American Fur Compa: y, reaching into new 
and remote sections of the Indian couniry, attracted t}e neighboring tribes, 
aad secured the rich spoils of the beaver, the otter and the buffalo, Mr. As- 
tor was dissatisfied with these profitable results. ‘The vast tracks of untried 
territory, between his remotest stations and the Pacific, were stocked with 
precious furs, and would prove a richer treasure than the mines of Potosi, if 
a chain of trading posts could be established to the Rocky Mountains, and 
aa ag western base along the banks of the Columbia to its mouth in the 

acific. 

Then arose, and expanded in his mind, the gigantic project by which his 
name will be handed down to posterity. It was to establish a colony at the 
mouth of the Oregon, to be connected with the United States, in due time, 
by a series of trading forts, and, meanwhile, to monopolize the fur trade we-t 
of the Rocky Mountains, with the Indian tribes that then thronged the bor- 
cers of the Columbia. This settlement, which seemed destined to become 
the commercial emporium of the North Pacific, was to be supplied with 
goods, provisions, ammunition, &c., by a vessel, ann ally despatched thi- 
ther, from New York. The same vessel was to convey supplies to the Rus- 
sian trading esiablishments, farther north, and receive fiomthemfursin ex- 
change. With these furs, and those amassed during the year, at the new fac- 
‘ory, she wasto proceed to Canton, then the most eligible market for the 
richest furs ; and having there sold her cargo, to invest the proceeds in teas, 
silks, and rankeens, and return home. It must be acknowledged that a grand- 
er or nobler enterprise of the kind was never projected. 

It is well known that Mr. Astor lost no time in putting it into execution. 
In the month of July, 1810, a party of sixty men started for the Columbia. by 
land, under the command of Mr. W. P. Hunt; and, in September following, 
the Tonquin sailed from New York, for the same cestination, via the Paci- 
fic. The unhappy fate of the Tonquin, as well as the trials and adventures 
of the land party tothe mouth of the Colambia, have been graphically des- 
cribed by Mr. Washington Irving, in his “‘ Astoria,” and are too familiar 
to the present generation, to need recapitulation. A variety of unforseen dis- 
asters, were crowned by the war with England, in 1812. The infant settle- 
ment, unprotected by our government and threatened with the attack of a 





and summer for years, it beseems us not to speak here, though we cannot 
foregothe satisfac ion of alluding tothe munificert bequest, he is said, upen 
the best authority, to have left to the city which has been, for nearly three- 
quarters of acentury, the scene of his Jabors, viz: the sum of $350,000, for 
the foundation of a great public library. This sum will suffice to purchase 
100,000 volumes, to construct a suitable edifice, and to furnish an income am- 
ple for the increase and maintenance of the |i\brary and theservices of com- 
petent officers. iis generally understood, that Mr. Joseph G. Cogswe!l, so 
long distinguished among us for his spotless character and his vast and vari- 
ed attainments, was induced toresign the honorable post of secretary of le- 
gation, under Mr. Washington Irving, in Spain, witha veiw to prepare a 
catalogue of books to form the basis of this !ibrary. Were the world to be 
searched, it would hardly be found to contain a person so well fitted for the 
responsible duties of such an offic e. 

_ We cannot more appropriately conclu le this imperfect sketch of the or-i 
gin, character and enterprises, of Mr. Astor, than by quoting the following 
passage from “ Wolfgang Menzel’s History of the Germans,” in which, re- 
ference is made to Mr, A:tor’s recent donation of $20,000 to the “ German 
Society,” of this city : “ One of the most distinguished Germans in Ameri- 
ca, is John Jacob Astor, the son of a baliff, in the village of Waldorp, near 
Heidelberg, (in the Duchy of Baden.) He learned the trade of a furrier, in 
his native country, emigratedto America, and there gradually became the 
richest fur trader in it. He founded, at hisown expense, the colony ot As- 
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was a fall backward, from a window seat, against a re 
j 1 abel ie 3 ‘Ais intellect 
and even his life were for some time despaired of : and to the end of his day, 
there remained a deep indentation near the crown of the skull.’’ ’ 
From the Grammar School of Newcastle John Scott was sent to Oxford 
But his first journey was to London in a “ fly,” which was considered a mira. 
cle of velocity, as it only took fourdays and four nights to accomplish th, 
distance! This, however, was full fast enough for the embryo Chance!|o, 
who was charmed bv the motto on the coach, *“ Sat cifo si sat bene.” 
He seems to have instantly adupted this adage as hisrule of life. Er tering 
London, he sees a sedan-chair overset, and immediately applies the motio of 
the Neweastie fly :— 
‘ This, thought IJ, is more than sat cito, and it certainly is not sat hen, — J), 
short, in all that J have had to do in future life, professional and judicial, | jaye 
always felt the effect of this early admonition, on the pannels of the vehicle 
which conveyed me from school, ‘ Sat c:to si sat bene.’ It was the impression 
of this which made me that deliberative judge—as some have said, too deliber. 
ative ;—and reflection upon all that is past will not authorize me to deny that, 
whilst I have been thinking “ sat cito, st sat bene,’ I may not have sufficient|y 
recollected whether ‘ sat bene, si sat cilo’ has had its due influence.” 

The last words show that he was not unconscious of the intellectual defec; 
under which he laboured. Most proverbs are dangerous rules of life, and we 
would not advise a chancellor to adopt either ‘* sat cito, si sat bene,” or “ say 
bene, si sat cito.” 

Here is a picture of Oxford and of a Doctor of Divinity, 1769 :— 

‘* In the middle of the last century, Oxford saw at least as much of hard 
drinking as of hard study. The Anecdote Book tells a story of a Doctor of 
Divinity, whom Mr John Scott saw trying, under the influence of some inspira. 
tion much stronger than that of the Pierian stream, to make his way to Brazen. 
nose College through Radcliffe Square. He had reached the library, a rotunda 
then without railings, and, unable to support himself except by keeping one 
hand upon the building, he continued walking round and round, until a friend, 
coming out of the College, espied the distress of the case, and rescued him 
from the orbit in which he had beensounsteadily revolving. In days when 
Doctors of Divinity were thus unguarded in their conviviality, under-graduates 
could hardly be expected to preserve avery strict temperance. Amonz the 
waggeries of the wine parties, Lord Elden’s Anecdote Book has preservi d one, 
which will put the reader in mind of Swift's English derivations from classica| 
names. At Corpus Christi College there were drinking-cups, or glasses, which, 
from their shape, were called ox-eyes. Some friends of a young student, a‘ter 
seducing him to fill his ox-eye much fuller and oftener than consisted with {iis 
equilibrium, took pity at last on his helpless condition, and led or carried him 
to his rooms. He had just Latin enough left at command, to thank them at 
the stair head with, ‘ Pol, me ox-eye-distis, amici.’ ” 

Here is an equally attractive peep at the inte!lectual dignity of the same au- 
gust establishment :— 

‘**Mr. John Scott took his Bachelor's degree, in Hilary term, on the 20th of 
February, 1770.—‘An examination for a degree at Oxford,’ he used to say, 
‘was afarce in my time. J was examined in Hebrew and in History, © Wha: 
is the Hebrew for the place of a skull?”—I replied ‘* Golgo'ha.”—* Who 
founded University College !”’—I stated (though, by the way, the point is some- 
times doubted), “‘ that King Alfred founded it.”’—** Very well, sir,” said the 
examiner, ‘you are competent for your degree.”’ 

John Scott had recollections of Dr Johnson at Oxford. We suspect there 
was more real than affected bigotry in the following piece of college fun :— 

* Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book has the following reminiscences of Dr. John- 
son at Oxford :—* [ had a walk in New Inn Hall Garden, with Dr. Johnson, Sic 
Robert Chambers, and some other gentlemen. Sir Robert was gathering snails, 
and throwing them over the wall into his neighbour's garden. The Doctor 
reproached him very roughly, and stated to him that this was unmannerly and 
unneighbourly. * Sir,’’ said Sir Robert, “ my neighbour is a D:ssenter’—- 
“Oh!” said the Doctor, “ if so, Chambers, toss away, toss away, as hard as 
you can 

Here is an “ apple-pie case,”’ the first case that Lord Eldon ever tried, 


tice :— 

‘* The first cause I ever decided was an apple-pie cause ; I must tell you of 
it, Mary. I was, you know, a senior fellow at University College, and two of 
the undergraduates came to complain to me, that the cook had sent them an 
apple-pie that could not beeaten. SoI said J would hear both sides. } sum- 


moned the cook to make his defence ; who said that he always paid the ul:nos' 
attention to the provisions of the College, that he never had any thing unfit for 
the table, and that there was then a remarkable fine fillet of veal in the kitch 
en. Now here we were at fault ; for | could not understand what a fillet o 
veal in the kitchen had to do with an apple-pie in the Hall. So, in order ts 


I might come to a right understanding of the merits of the case, I ordered the 
pie itself to be brought before me. Thencame in easy decision ; for the mes- 
senger returned and informed me, that the other undergraduates bad taken 
advantage of the absence of the two complainants, and had eaten the whole 
of the apple-pie : so you know it was impossible for me to decide tha! that was 
not eatable, which was actually eaten. I often wished in after-life that all th 
causes were apple-pie causes ; fine easy work it would have been.” 

_ On being called to the bar, Lord Eldonmade a stingy bargain, with Mrs 
Scott, but it turned out that she had the best of it :— 

‘““* When I was called tothe Bar,’ said he to Mrs. Forster, ‘ Bessy aud | 
thought all our troubles were over; business was to pour in, and we were to 
be almost rich immediately. SoI made a bargain with her, that during the fo.- 
lowing year, all the money I should receive in the first eleven months should be 
mine, and whatever [ should get in the twelfth month should be hers. \\ «4 
a stingy dog I must have been to make sucha bargain! I would not have done 
so afterwards. But, however, soit was; that was our agreement: and how 
do you think it turned out? In the twelfth month I received half a guinea: 
eighteen pence went for fees, and Bessy got nine shillings : in the other eleven 
months I got not one shilling.’ ” 

There is a difference between a solicitor-general and a major general, as we 
leara from the amusing story of the King of Prussia and the celebrated Mr 
Dunning :— 

‘* tis related that Mr. Dunning, who was the most eminent of the counse! 
practising in the Court of King’s Bench when Mr. Scott first entered the pro- 
fession, * had, some years before, when Solicitor General, diverted himse!! >y 
making an excursion, in vacation time, to Prussia. From his title o! 
General, the King supposed him to be a general officer in the Lritish 


Solicitor 


army ; £0 


he invited him to a great review of his troops, and mounted him, as an eminent 
military person, upon one of his finest chargers The charger carried the 5% 
licitor General through all the evolutions of the day, the * General’ in every 


movement being in a most dreadful fright, and the Herse's duty never allowin2 
him to dismount. He was so terrified and distressed by this great complimen', 
that he saic he never would go abroad again as a general of any sort.’ ” 

Lord Eldon himself made no great figure in arms, and it would seem that “is 
friend Lord Ellenborough was equally unmartial, (perhaps reserving all 4's 
prowess to bequeath to his son :) 

‘* Not content with serving the Crown in his civil capacity, Sir John S cot 
had thought proper to evince his loyalty in a military character also ; but, & 
cording to his own account, the sword became him by no means so well as‘ 
gown. He records his deficiency in the following passage of his Anecdole 
Book :—* During the long war, I became one of the Lincoln's Inn Voluntec!s, 
Lord Elienborough at the same time being one of that corps. !t happene® 
unfortunately for the military character of both of us, taat we were furw 0 
of the awkward squadron for awkwardness. I think Ellenborough was ™0% 
awkward than I was, but others thought that it was difficult to determine w!!C4 
of us was the worst. He told Mrs Pater that his brother William did better 
and actually commanded a corps.” 


Although the anecdote book contains many entertaining incidents, re'402 





toria, on the northwest coast of America, so charmingly described by Wash- 
ington Irving, and created the Astor fund, formed with the object to save 
the German emigrants, on their arrival in New York, from cheating specu- 


lators who might abuse their in-experience.” 
N. ¥. Merchant’s Magazine for August. 


LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON. 
The Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon. By Horace Twiss, Esq. 3 vols. Murray. 

The Chancellorship of England is a great position, and the life of one who 
occupied it for many years, must of necessity have passed among memorable 
scenes, remarkable events, and distinguished men. ‘The bar, the senate, the 
council, the cabinet, the palace, are so many fields of experience and adventure, 
through which it would seem impossible to pass without collecting large stores, 
not merely of anecdotical information, but of the higher knowledge of men and 
affairs, which become afterwards the materials of history. It is not therefore 
at all surprising that the life of Lord Eldon has proved a work which will inter- 
est and gratify the public in no slight degree. Amongst the other sourees from 
which the editor has drawn his information is a MS. book of anecdotes and ob- 
servations noted down by Lord Eldon in his latter years. 

There are two long chapters of school-boy adventures, scrapes, pranks, whip- 
pings, and the like disasters, of which it appears that his lordship had so many 
in his early days, that perhaps they may help to account for the extreme caution 
which so curiously marked his character in future life. Phrenology will take a 
hint from the following incident, and immediately institute a close survey of his 
Lordship’s cranium :— 








British man-of-war, was treacherously sold by one of Mr. Astor’s partners, 


“‘ The only serious disaster which happened to John Scott in his boyhood, , 


to men of the day, ii is interlarded with palpable * Jue Millers,” and the e¢* 
tor has not been careful to separate the tares from the wheat. Here 1s oe” 
the ** Joe Millers” appropriated by the Lord Chancellor :— 

‘** From Ulverstone to Lancaster,’ says the Anecdote Book, ‘you ™*y: 
by the shore, or bya road inland. The former is much the shorter ride, but *© 
ry dangerous if the tide comes in. I asked the landlord of the inn at | ver 
stone whether any persons were ever lost in going by the sea-shore to Lancer 
ter, as our party wished to save time and go by the nearest way there. “- » 
no,” he answered, “I think nobody has ever been lost—they have been 4 
found at low water.” 

Lord Eldon was first brought into notice, he relates himself, by breaking ‘*° 
Ten Commandments :— Bel! 

“I was about to join the Northern circuit in 1815, when the late Mr Bel. 
took me to one of Lord Eldon’s levees. On iy first introduction, Lord - 
accosted me thus: * So you are going to join my old circuit ; you will perhaps 
be surprised to hear that I was first brought into notice on that circuit by brea* 
ing the Ten Commandments.’ I should have supposed him to mean that he 
had read his briefs on Sunday ; but there was that good-humoured gleam of ted 
eye, which every one who recollects him will understand, and which puzzle 
me. He continued, ‘I'll tell you how it was. I was counse! in a cause, a 
fate of which depended on our being able to make out who was the fonder © 
an ancient preva, the neighbourhood. I went to view it. There was 
thing to be observed which gave any indication of its date or history : ase 
er, | observed that the Ten Commandments were written on some old p!3s 
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which, from its position, I conjectured might cover an arch. Acting 00 oh 
bribed the clerk with five shillings to allow me to chip away a part of the P 
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ter; and after two or three attempts, I found the key-stone of an arch, on 
sehich were engraved the arms of an ancestor of one of the parties. This ev- 
idence decided the cause, and I ever afterwards had reason to remember, with 
come satisfaction, my having on that occasion broken the Commandments.’ ” 


A circuit anecdote of Jemmy Boswell is amusing :— 


“At an assizes at Lancaster, we found Dr. Johnson’s friend, Jemmy Bos- 
well, lying upon the pavement,—inebriated. We subscribed at supper a 
guinea for him and half acrown for his clerk, and sent him, when he waked 
next morning, a brief with mstructions to move for what we denominated the 
writ of ‘ Nuare adhesit pavimento,’ with observations, duly calculated to in- 
duce him to think that it required great learning to explain the necessity of 
granting it to the judge, before whom he was to move. Boswell sent all round 
rhe town to attornies for books, that might enable him to distinguish himself— 
but in vain. He moved, however, for the writ, making the best use he could 
of the observations in the brief. The judge was perfectly astonished, and the 
audience amazed. The judge said, ‘1 never heard of such a writ—what can 
- be that adheres pavimento! Are any of the gentlemen at the bar able to 
explain this ’* The bar laughed. At length one of them said, ‘My Lord, 
Mr. Boswell last night adhesit pavimento. There was no moving him for 
cone time. At last he was carried to bed, and he has been dreaming about 
himself and the pavement.’ ”’ 

Another story is worthy of the Jrish bar in its jolliest hours. It belongs to 
-;e meridian of Galway in the days before Mathew and his flood :— 


“ Another Northern circuit story of those days was told by Lord Eldon to 
Mrs. Forster, about a party at the house of a certain Lawyer Fawcett, who 
cave a dinner every year to the counsel. ‘ On one occasion,’ related Lord El- 
don, ‘1 heard Lee say, ‘I cannot leave Fawcett’s wine: mind, Davenport, 
you will go home immediately after dinner, to read the brief in that cause that 
«e have to conduct to-morrow.”’ ‘ Not J,” said Davenport ; ‘leave my din- 
er and my wine to read abrief! No, no, Lee—that won't do.’’—* Then,” 

d Lee, ** what isto be done? who else is employed ?’’—Davenport : ** Oh, 

og Scott.”—Lee: **Oh! he must go. Mr. Scott, you must go home im 

‘ately, and make yourself acquainted with that cause before our consulta- 
his evening.” This was very hard upon me ; but I did go, and there was 
attorney from Cumberland, and one from Northumberland, and I do not 
ow how many other persons. Pretty late, in came Jack Lee as drunk as he 

iid be. I cannot consult to-night,—I must go to bed,”’ he exclaimed, and 
sway he went. Then came Sir Thomas Davenport: ** We cannot have acon- 
sultation to night. Mr. Wordsworth” (Wordsworth, I think, was the name ; 

vas a Cumberland name), shouted Davenport : ‘* don’t you see how drunk 
Mr. Scott is! it is impossible to consult.” Poor me, who had scarce had any 
dianer, and lost all my wine—Z was so drunk that J could not consult ' W ell, 
a verdict was given against us, and it was all owing to Lawyer Fawce't s din- 

We moved for a new trial. and I must say, for the honour of the Bar, 
- those two gentlemen, Jack Lee and Sir Thomas Davenport, yaid all the 
expenses between them of the first trial. It is the only instan « 1 ever knew: 
nut they did. We moved for a_ new trial (on the groun? . suppose, of the 
counsel not being in their senses), and it was granted . ‘+ Gen it came on, the 
fol. owing year, the judge rose and said, “ Gentlemen. did any of you dine with 
Lawyer Faweet, yesterday ? for, if you did, I wi not hear this cause till 
There was great laughter. We ga‘ued the cause that time. 





1ext year. 

There are many stories of provincial juries, not at all tothe credit of that an- 
cient institution :— 

“There are other and more ludicrous instances, which Lord Eldon was wont 
to relate of obstinacy, stupidity, and even corruption, in jurymen. ‘] remem- 
ber,’ says he, in the Anecdote Book, * Mr. Justice Gould trying a case at York ; 
and when he had proceeded for eout two hours, he observed, ‘** Here are only 
eleven jurymen in the box : where is the twelfth !’* —‘* Please you, my Lord,”’ 
said one of the eleven, ** he 1s gone away about some business, but he has left 
his verdict with me.’ * * * The lower orders of jurymen, too, are easily cor- 
ropted. I remember at an alehouse where some of us dined upon a Sunday af- 
ter seeing Corby, in Cumberland, a person whom Serjeant Bolton treated with 
a good deal of mi!’ punch, told the Serjeant that he was upon the jury at Car- 
isle, and would ‘give him verdicts wherever he could. Another juryman told 
me that he ga ve the same Serjeant all the verdicts he could, because he lov- 
ed to encour .ge a countryman: he and the Serjeant were Lancastrian born ’” 

Dr. Jybehson dying in 1784, sent a parting message to Lord Eldon, which the 

-reva#ing impression is, that his Lordship did not habitually obey :— 
“ %a the December of this year 1784, Dr. Johnson died. ‘He was a good man,’ 
4 Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster: ‘he sent me a message on his death-bed, to 
request that I would make a point of attending public worship every Sunday, 
.nd that the place should be the Church of England. ”’ 

We were curious to see what Mr. Twiss had to say on the religious observ- 

ances of this redoubted of churchmen. In the third volume, he observes, “ It 
is true, perhaps, that he was not sufficiently attentive to external observances ; 
ndeed, for many months in each year, during the pressure of official business, 
his devotions were almost wholly private. It may be some apology that he had 
begun life at a time when the duty of public worship was not so generally re- 
garded as it is now; but, it is said, that Sir Samuel Romilly, who attended the 
parish church where Lord Eldon ought to have been, used to comment with no 
slight severity on never seeing him there. On an occasion when his merits 
were in discussion, a warm partisan of the Chancellor called him one of the 
pillars of the church.—*‘ No, * said another, he may be one of its buttresses, but 
certainly not one of its pillars, for he is never fonud within it.” 

This is generally given as having been said by Lord Eldon of himself, “1 am 
a buttress of the church ; I like to support it from without." An eminent man 
at the Iri-h bar, Mr. Peter Burrowes, used to say—* Lord Eldon is so high a 
churchman, that he is above the church.” é 

Here is an anecdote of Thurlow, containing a hint for Mr. Babbage :— 

‘Lord Thurlow, when Chancellor, called me into his room at Lincoln's Inn 
Hall, and among other things, asked me if I did not think that a wooden ma- 
chine might be invented to draw bills and answers in Chancery. I told him 
that I should be glad if such a machine could be invented, as my stationer’s co- 
py of my pleadmgs generally cost me more than the fees paid me by the so- 
lcitors. Many vears after this and when he had ceased to be Chancellor, and 
I was Attorney General, a bill was tiled against his friend Mr. Macnamara, the 
conveyancer, and Lord Thuriow advised him to have the answer sent to me to 
be perused and settled. The solicitor brought me the answer. Iread it. It 
was so wretchedly ill composed and drawn, that I told him that not a word of 
it would do; that I had not time to draw an answer from beginning to end ; 
that he must get some gentleman to draw an answer from beginning to end 
who understood pleading, and then bring it to me to peruse. 1 went down to 
the House of Lords the same day to plead acause at the bar there. Lord 
Thurlow was in the House and came to the bar to me, and said, ‘ So I under- 
stand you think my friend Mac's answer wont do.'—* Do ! said | : ‘ my Lord, 
it won’t do at all; it must bave been drawn by that wooden machine which 
you formerly told me might be invented to draw bills and answers” ‘ That’s 
very unlucky,’ says Thurlow, ‘ and impudent too, if you had known the fact, 
that I drew the answer myself.’ ”’ 

The following is an interesting anecdote connected with the trial of Hardy : 

‘He related to Mrs. Foster, and the Law Magazine of August 1838 gives 
he sory a little more circumstantially, that at the close of one of the days of 
this long trial, as he was about to leave the Court, Mr Garrow said to him, 
‘Mr. Attorney, do not pass that tall man at the end of the table.’ The man had 
: suspicious appearance, and had stationed himself for some time at the door 
with his hat pulled over his brows. ‘ Why not pass him,’ asked Mr. Law! 
‘Ile has been here,’ replied Mr. Garrow, ‘ during the whole trial, with his eyes 
constantly fixed on the Attorney General.’ ‘1! will pass him,’ said Mr. Law. 
‘And so will f,’ said Sir John Scott. This was opposed by the counsel and 

thers round about, who added, that there was a mob collecti g, and that they 
did not think the Attorney General's life would be safe. He answered, ‘ I tell 
you, gentlemen, I will not stay here ; for, happen what may, the King’s Attor- 
ney General must not show a white feather.’ What followed was thus related 
by him to Mrs. Forster :—* i went and left them, but I will uot say that I did 
1ot give a little look over my shoulder at the man with the slouched hat, as | 

issed him ; however, he did me no harm, and [ proceeded for some time un- 
molested The mob kept thickening around me, till I came to Fleet Street, 
one of the worst parts of London that I had to pass through, and the cries be- 
gan to be rather threatening, ** Down with him,’’—** Now is the time, lads,”’ 
— ‘Do for him,”’—and various others, horrible enough. So I stood up, and 





spoke as loud as I could, ** You may do for me if you like, but remember there 
w.\l be another Attorney General before eight o’clock to-morrow moroing ; the 
King will not allow the trials to be stopped.’”” Upon this, ove man shouted out, 
“Say you so? you afe right to tellus. Let’s give him three cheers, lads. 
And they actually cheered me, and I got safe to my own door. When | was 
waiting to be let in, I felt a little queerish at seeing close to me the identical 
n with the slouched hat; and I believe | gave him one or two rather suspi- 
sus looks, for he came forward and said, “ Sir John, you need not be afraid 
‘me; every night since these trials commenced | have seen you safe home 
vefore [ went to my own home, and I will continue to do so until they are 
‘yer: good evening, sir.” I had never seen the man before. I afterwards 
‘ound out who he was ([ had some trouble in doing so, for he did not make 
“self Known), and | took care he should feel my gratitude.’ This s ranger's 
“terest in Sir John Scott's safety is accounted for in the Law Magazine of Au- 
gust 1838, where it appears that Sir John Scott had once done an act of great 





«.ndness to the man’s father.” 
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° . . . 
Miscellaneous Articles. 
MRS. MARDYN AND THE BYRON AFFAIR. 

About this period occurred that unfortunate quarrel between Lord and Lady 
Byron which excited so much of public attention. The quarrel was attributed, 
by the voice of scandal, in great measure to the beauty of Mrs. Mardyn. No- 
thing could be more opposite tothe truth.—The facts were these. Lord By- 
ron was one of the leading members of the committee of management of Drury 
Lane, and had almost a voice potential in their literary arrangements, leaving 
the financial matters to other members. Mrs. Mardyn learned that certain in- 
terests were at work to obtain for a rival actress the principal female part of a 
forthcoming drama, to defeat which intention, she called on his lordship, at his 
residence, to solicit his powerful interference, which he immediately promised, 
as an act of justice to the dramatic author as well as tothe actress. As she 
was about to depart, a violent storm came on, which Mrs. Mardyn regretted, 
as the hour had nearly arrived when she ought to be at home preparing to be at 
yer duty at the theatre, having to begin the comedy of the evening. His lord- 
ship being aware of this, and his carriage being at the door, he offered it for 
Mrs. Mardyn’s use in her emergency, and she was driven home in it ; this cir- 
cumstance, with many additions (gross exaggerations,) were related to I.ady 
Byron by the woman, her confidante. whom the poet afterwards so justly re- 
proached and so severely criticised, in those well remembered lines— 


‘‘ Born in a garret—in a kitchen bred ; 
Promoted thence—to deck her lady's head.” 


His lordship was (in that instance at least) innocent, and being too proud in 
his nature to defend himself against the “ garret-born,’”’ * kitchen bred’’ calum- 
niator, a scene of reproaches took place, when, it was said, her ladyship left 
her husband's roof, never to returnto it. The affair of the carriage, the ca- 
lumny, the quarrel, and the separation, were soon noised abroad. and a set of 
heartless ruthans, in fashionable attire, met in an organized gang in Drury Lane 
Theatre, and excited the audience to hiss Mrs. Mardyn. She stood for one 
moment mute, if that word applies only to the language of the tongue, but her 
eyes spoke with irrestible eloquence. She burst into tears, and implored the 
house to protect her from the cowardly assailants, as she assured them she was 
innocent of any offence. ‘ ”I'was not the air, twas not the words’’—it was 
the tone, that went to the hearts of all who had hearts, and in an instant the 
cowardly assailants of a defenceless woman were silenced, and our heroine 
confirmed in public favour. J.ord Byron's published ‘* Conversations’’ have 
since fully established the injustice of the attack on Mrs. Mardyn. Mrs. Mar- 
dyn remained at Drury Lane one season after Mr. Elliston became lessee of 
that establishment. Her beauty and talent had now made an impression upon 
the heart of one who knew how to value such a gem (a foreigner of some dis- 
tinction), and the real and unmistakeable death of her roue husband, enabled 
her again to try the chances of matrimony. The new-married pair quitted Eng- 
land, and have since resided in France and Italy. It is said that her present 
husband is ardently attached to his beautiful wife, and that it is for the grati- 
fication of her ambition that he has purchased (as is common abroad) the title 
of baron ; consequently, she is now “the Baroness of R "(for obvious 
reasons we omit the name.) Hershas indeed been the romance of real life: 
and she affords another instance, among the many we have pointed out, of a 
lady quitting the boards of a theatre to give lustre toa *‘ title.” 





Our Actres3es. 





DUELLING IN KORDOFAN. 

‘** The duel takes place in an open space, in presence of all their friends and 
comrades, who act as seconds, or ratheras umpires. An angareb (bedstead) is 
placed in the middle of the field of battle : the two combatants strip, and, 
binding their shirts round their loins, each man places his foot close to the 
edge of the couch, the breadth of which simply separates them from each other. 
A whip, made of one solid thong of the hide of the hippopotamus, is handed 
to each, and attempts to reconcile them are again resumed. Sf both parties, 
however, prove obstinate, or their sense of honour be too deeply implicated, 
for either to yield, the signal for battle is at last given. He who is entitled to 
the first blow, now inflicts a severe lash on the body of h's adversary, who in- 
stantly returns the compliment, and thus the conflict is kept up, blow for blow, 
with great regularity. The head must notbe struck. The manner in which 
they lacerate each other is perfectly frightful ; for the blows are dealt with the 
utmost severity, and the weapon is sufficiently formidable to cause an immense 
ecchymosis with the very first stripe,—with the third or fourth blow the blood 
begins to flow most copiously. Not the slightest expression of pain is uttered 
by either party, andthe umpires remain cool spectators of the scene Thus 
the duellists persevere with their barbarous cruelty, until the one or the other 
overcome with pain, or exhausted with fatigue, throws down his whip, where- 
upon the victor does the same, and both shake hands in sign of mutual satis- 
faction. Their comrades now rend the air with their exclamations of joy, and 
congratulate them ontheir reconciliation ; their lacerated backs are washed 
with water, and the affairterminates with a copious libation of merissa, sun- 
dry jugs of which had been provided beforehand for the occasion.”’ 





HUNTING THE GIRAFFE. 

The hunting of the giraffe has been of late years pursued with great earn- 
estness, in consequence of the high price which the animals bring in Alexan- 
dria. It is an enterprise requiring more skill than courage, and differs but little 
from the lassoing of wild horses in South America :— 

‘* Generally speaking, two horsemen provided with one or two camels laden 
with a supply of provender and water sufficient for a few days, proceed into 
the desert frequented by the giraffes. The camels are left at an appropriate 
place, whilst the riders reconnoitre the country until they come upon the track 
of an animal. Great experience is nuw requisite to distinguish whether the 
trace be of to-day or yesterday, or of a yet older date. If it be recent, and 
that of a young animal, it is immediately followed up, and the huntsman may 
make sure of gaining a sight of their prey in a few hours. As soon as the gi- 
raffe is in view, the run instantly takes place, for the animal, very timid by na- 
ture, seeks refuge in flight, and indeed with extraordinary fleetness. Every- 
thing now depends on the dexterity of the rider, and ac'ivity of his horse.— 
They must do all in their power to gain upon the game they have started, an 
endeavour which is the more readily to be effected, as the giraffe never takes 
a straight course, but by nature timid, doubles, in the fear of its life, some- 
times to the right, sometimes to the left, and is thus quickly overtaken by the 
horsemen. Having come up with the young animal pursued, the rider casts a 
lasso over its head ; his throw but seldom fails, and in the worst case must be 
repeated. He then attaches the end of the rope to his saddle, drags the ani- 
mal as closely as he can to his horse, and thus the capture is effected. But 
now a steady and patient, horse, well broken to i's work, is again necessary for 
the further transport ; for the horse must resist the animal's efforts, or give way 
to them (for it pulls and jumps in all directions,) in conveying it to the nearest 
village, which the huntsmen endeavour to reach as quick as they possibly can. 
A she-camel should stand in readiness there to give the young giraffe milk, 
with which it is fed before being weaned to grass or hay. This treatment 
must be subsequently followed, and even full-grown giraffes should receive 
milk daily as drink, if it be in any way possible.” 

Great difficulty is experienced in bringing the giraffes alive to Alexandria, for 
they appear to be among the most tender of animals, and hence arises the high 
price which they bear in the market. The animals are sometimes chased for 
the sake of their skins; Pallme has tasted the flesh, and declares it to be agree- 
able and nutritious. He also vindicates the hyena from the charge of ferocity 
and cruelty, usually brought against it by writers of Natural History, most of 
whom assert that the animal is untameable :— 

‘Inthe court of a house at Lobeid I saw a hyena running about quite dumes- 
ticated : the children of the proprietor teased it, took the meat thrown to it for 
food out of its jaws, and put their hands even into its throat, without receiving 
the least injury. When we took our meals in the open air, to enjoy the breeze, 
as w.s our general custom during the hot season, this animal approached the 
table without fear, snapped up the pieces that were thrown to it, like a dog, 
and did not evince the slightest symptom of timidity. A full-grown hyena 
and her two cubs were, on another occasion, brought to me for sale ; the latter 
were carried in arms, as you might carry a lamb, and were not even muzzled. 
The old one, it is true, had a rope round its snout, but it had been led a dis- 
tance of twelve miles by one single man without having offered the slightest 
resistance. The Africans do not even reckon the hyena among the wild beasts 
of their country, for they are not afraid of it.” 





LION KILLING IN KORDOPFAN. 

“They trace out the lair where one of these animals generally takes its 
noon-day repose ; but the nature of the ground must be such that the tree un- 
der which it sleeps is isolated, or at least somewhat distant from the other 
trees. If the ground be advantageous, the negro betakes himself to the scene 
of action four hours before mid-day, and climbs the tree opposite to that under 
which the animal takes its nap. During this time he knows the lion to be out 
in search of prey, and 1s sure that he will return to indulge in his siesta when 
the heat increases, between ten and eleven o’clock. The lion does not trouble 
himself about the business of the man on the tree, even if he should happen to 
see him ; and his adversary remains perfectly quiet till be.ween twelve and 
one. The huntsman is furnished with a sackful of small stones, and a few 
sharp spears. When the sand on the ground is burning hot, so that animals 
even cannot walk about, the hunter begins to pelt the lion with stones, always 
aiming at his head, and the negroes are very expert marksmen. The proud 
king of the beasts utterly disregards the first three or four stones, and does not 
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iconsider it even worth his while to rise ; but the blows upon his head thicken- 
ng, and being, perhaps, hit im the eye, the audacity appears too great to be 
borne with patience, and he sets up a frightful roar as a signal of revenge — 
With one leap he is at the foot of tree on which the disturber of his rest is 
perched, but receives a lance in his body ; his roar now becomes more terrific, 
not that the wound is so irritating to him at this moment as the burning sand 
painful to his feet, and he retires once more to his lair, Another stone hits 
him, he becomes furious, makes a second charge at the tree, and is welcomed 
by one, two, or more spears. He now takes to flight, yelling and howling with 
pain; but the loss of blood svon exhausts his strength, and the huntsman, who 
keeps him in sight from the tree, has in a very short time, the pleasure of see- 
ing the royal beast stretch its carcase onthe plains. * * The number of li- 
ons in this province is not very considerable, but they frequently enter villages 
for prey, and carry away a head of cattle before their visit is even suspected. — 
In the day-time they are neither heard nor seen, for they generally lie crouch- 
ing in a dense covert, or sleeping beneath ashadytree. But early in the morn- 
ing, as soon as the sun begins to cast its rays on the sandy billows of the des- 
ert, the royal animal rises from his lair to sally forth in quest of prey. His 
voice may then be heard in the distance; it commences with a low murmuring, 
which gradually increases, until at last it becomes a fearful and terrific roar, 
like the rolling of thunder, and is audible at a distance of two miles. The 
whele animal kingdom trembles, and evinces the greatest fear when the king of 
the beasts is heard; the sheep tremble as if attacked with ague, place their 
heads together, and endeavour to hide themselves ; the horses break out into a 
sweat with fear; and the dogs hurry away as fast as they can to find a place 
of refuge. In fine, all the beasts are seized with the most unequivocal terror 
when the lion makes his approach known. Should a caravan happen to be 
near the spot, it is impossible to keep the camels together, they leap about in 
all directions, and are scattered abroad under the influence of fear, I myself 
once had an opportunity of witnessing a scene of this kind. On arriving in 
my travels at the wells of Semmeria, we suddenly heard a murmuring noise 
afar, resembling the rolling of balls in an empty barrel ; but we were soon ac- 
quainted with its true cause when it gradually increased to that terrible thunder- 
like roar. With the first perception of this noise, the camels belonging to our 
caravan suddenly took fright, and instantly separated in all directions. The 
men and the cases were thrown off, and if one of the riders happened to keep 
his seat at the first alarm, he was subsequertly necessitated to leap down to 
avoid being felled by the branches of the trees; for we were unfortu: ately 
near a forest of mimosas, and every one was in danger of being torn by their 
large spines. This confusion, however, did not last long, forthe lion took 
quite an opposite direction to the route of our caravan; but a whole day was 
lost in collecting the goods that had been thrown off, or torn down by the trees, 
and one of the camels strayed to a great distance.” 





THE LOVERS OF MISS LOVE. 

Amongst the admirers of ihe fair actress, was a noble lord, then usually dee 
nominated ** the ursa majorof ihe peerage.” Miss Love believed him at that 
time to be an honorable suitor, and sae took pains to innoculate her acquainte 
ances also with the belief that she should syon add to the number of those who 
had graced the peerage by becomirg *‘a countess.” It was to be regretied that 
she did not try to convice herself, instead of her friends, of the probability of her 
expected elevation ; but we have always observed that people doubt what they 
wish, when they are over anxious to make the world believe its troth. That 
his lordship was very ardent iu his a'tentions was evident to all ; nay the on dits 
went so faras to say, that his lordship’s pair of beantiful horses participated so 
much in their noble master’s feelings, and had mde s0 many visits to the 
stage-doors, that despite the arguments of whip an¢ rein, they would actually go 
uo other way, Years rolled on, and the blue.eyed Em na stil remained “ Miss 
Love ;""—she therefore resolved to cast herseif a part in ‘a bold stroke fora 
husband ’’—and win if possible, the hoop of gold for her finger, and the co- 
rovet for her lovely brow. So she told her lover that if he did not intend to pro- 
pose matrimony, she Could find another bridegroom The noble swain only 
laughed at Ler ambition, and defied her folly, as he termed it. It is perhaps ne- 
cessarv here to explain, that at this time the bow of love had two strings; the 
second being inthe person of Graiby Calcroft, Esq. Wuder the wing of his 
right honorable sire (who was chairman of the committee of proprietors) this 
gentieman had the entre of the Drury Lane green-room, where 


‘“‘He gazed on love, until he loved to gaze.” 


He might in all probability have gazed on the green-room beauty till he had 
numbered his seventieth birthday, had not the lady resolved to make him tie 
instrument in her design upon the coronet. Many women will do much for 
love—others will do more forambitios. Our heroine was agitated by botl these 
passions, but very prudently resolved not to gratify one without the other.— 
Tne noble peer in his altitude of six feet two, looked down upon Mr. Granby 
Calcroft, and so he thought would the pretty blue-eyed E.nma; but he thought 
wrong. His lordship was shown a marriage license, at which he laughed, con- 
fident that he bad secured the heart of the fair aspirant to hymeneal honours, and 
that she would not give her hand “ as threatened,” to his rival. The day, the 
hour, the very church was named to him; but still he laughed, and cried, 
‘She knows betier!” The event proved that his lordship was mistaken ; for 
when in the church of St. Pancras the awful question wae put, poor Emma 
Love, for the last time, turned her humideyes with lingering gaze towards the 
open portal, but no one appeared to forbid the cere..ony ; so, with a sudden 
effort, she answered ‘* Yes!" and became Mrs. Granby Caicroft. But the dra- 
ma was not yetended. Lieutenant Calcroft, for the gentleman nuw bore a com- 
mission, had been ordered to join his regimeut on that very day. They par- 
ted at the church door. A carriage in waiting conveyed the bridegroom on his 
route to Portemovth, while the bride took an opposite direction. With equal 
celerity of movement she set out for Harborough, where it is understood she has 
vince resided many years in calm seclusion. Such is the outline (considerably 
softened in the drawing) of this lady, with which report and the on dats of the 
green-room have furnished us.—Our Actresses. 





Cress Prayers —The silly prejudice, that chess is a mere recreation, and 
the acquisition of a knowledge of its principles a was‘e of :ime, has long been 
rejected by every one capable of forming a judgment upon the matter ; and itis 
now generally admitted to partake more of the character of a science than of a 
simple pastime. That employment cannot be wholly purposeless which ena- 
bles one to exercise and bring into play many of the qualities necessary to a 
succesful progress in the great game of life. Calculation, foresight—well ar- 
ranged and well digested pians of action—the habit of never commencing an un- 
dertaking until the issue of it has been thoroughly considered—steadiness in 
prosperity, patience in difficulty—a strictly guarded temper; and last, though 
not least, courtesy and amenity of manners; all these are requisite to make a 
good chess player; and will not the possession of them not do yeoman’s ser- 
vice to any man, be his profession or calling what it may? To the objection 
that chess is apt to engross time that ought to be devoted to more important 
objects, it may be answered, that abuse does not abrogate use, and that a habit 
of intoxication 'n one person is no reason why another, who has more command 
over himself, should not be solaced with an occasional glass or two of wine. 

Chess Player’s Chronicle. 

Tue Risteys tv Parts —Mr. Risley and his children, wav are now engaged 
atthe Theatre of Porte S:. Martin, have completely turaed the heads of the 
Parisians. All the theatrical journals and they are /egion, teem with the most 
extraordinary notices of their performances. The following bit is from Le Jour- 
nal des Theatres :—* What may a ‘Midsummer Night's Dream’ be when not 
the poetical dream of Shakespeare? What? Everything that’s faery-like, 
mosi strange, most fantastic in an Oriental vision. Here you are j»stied out 
of your real life, quietly seated with the prospect of a lovely landscape peopled 
with Genii; suddenly, and through the dim ligat, appears the K:ng of tne Ge- 
nii—the Prince of the Fairy Reaim—a being supernatural—a demi-god! No; 
a human being—Risley. What marvels is that man about'o display to charm 
you; to lull you with those brilliant summer dreams with which you were pro- 
mised? Wat! Upon a sign from this extraordinary being, a child rushes 
in—nay flies ; and this little John, this little angel, serves him as a ball— 
as a shuttle-cock. Is this sufficient? No; behold Henry, younger than John, 
more beautiful ; and then—then—faith ! we must give up description. [ have 
mentioned balls—shuttle cocks. These ch ldrean are the balls—the shuttle- 
cocks; the feet and hauds of the father are the bat:ledores—his breast the floor. 
It is wonderful ; it would be terrible, where it notadream. You leave 
the spot doubting your eyea—your ears—doubting your own identity. You 
question yourself whether those were really children that you have bebeld fly- 
ing through space, thrown up again and again by a fa:her’s hand; whether all 
those postures, so graceful and so appalling, so wonderful, so imminent, are 
possible; and finish by laughing at your own credulity, for all that you have 
seen is but a dream—a sweet golden dream, which all Paris must see. 
Mr. Risley promises only fifteen nights. There will be an emeute should he 
not grant fifty. Here is a dream which will not be a dream for the treasury of 
the Porte St. Martin.” 


Dancing and Dentistry.—The ‘ Cuurrier des Etats Unis” says that Car- 
lotta Grisi, the charming danseuse of the Freach Opera, Paris, is about to 
marry an American dentist by the name of Brewster, whose praises are lite- 
rally in the mouths of some of the most celebrated people in tnat city. Car- 


lotta is a sister of the celebrated singer, Giuletia Grisi. Brewster is a Yankee 
from Hartford, Conn. 


On dit, that Madame Vestris and Mrs. Glover, are the only Lidies attached 
to the Haymarket Theatre who did not subscribe to the cup presented to Web- 
ster. Argus, 














TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET 
OF THE FOLLOWING STEEL ENGRAVINGS: 


Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “* Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad'lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ** La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 





BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ONE DOLLAR will be charged for the first insertion of an advertisement not ex 


eding Ten lines. 
= Published every Saturday, by JOHN RICHARDS. 











RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
ALExaNnpRIA, D.C. Mount Vernon Course, Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Oct. 
BALTIMORE, Md. - Kendall Course, Jockey Ciub Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 15:h Oct. 
“ ” sd - Trial Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 17th Sept. 
Dayton, Ohio - - Montgomery Course, J. C.F.M., 4th Monday, 23d Sept. 
Fort Gipson, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 4th Tuesday, 24th Sept. 
Fort SmitH, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 2d Friday, Sth Oct. 
HaYNEVILLE, Ala. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Dec. 
Lexineton, Ky. - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th Sep. 
LovisvILLE, Ky.- - Oakland Course, J.C. Fall Meeting. Ist Monday, 7th Oct. 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. - - Central Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, in ali October. 
MonTGOMERY, Ala. Bertrand Course, J. ©. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 17th Dec. 
MoNTREAL, C.W.- St. Pierre Course, 3d Tuesday, 20th Aug. 
NaTCHITOCHES, La Jockey Club Fal! Meeting, 3d Monday, 2Ist Uct. 
NaTCHEZ, Miss.- - Pharsalia Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Nov. 
+6 “ 03 ig Bob-tail Stakes, 20th Oct. 

Beacon Course, Racing Sweepstakes, 4 and 2 m. h. Ist and 2d Oct. 

“ - Hurdle Race, last Monaay, 30th Sept. 


ee se ‘ “ 


New York CIty - 


: Foot Race for $1000, 2d Monday, 14th Oct. 

Centreville Course, L. I., Trotting “Match vs. Time, for $1000, 
Twenty Miles in One Hour, free for a!! trotters and pacers, 
Monday, 23d Sept. 

New On.eans, La. Metairie Course, J. C. Fail Meeting, 1st Wednesday, 4th Dec. 

oe “ ‘ “ a Great Four mile Stake, Ist Tuesday, 3a Dec. 

os Association, Eclipse Course, Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Dec. 

Nracara, U. C. - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 15th Sept. 

OakKLEY, Miss - - - Hinds Co., Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 1st Monday, 4th Nov. 

Port Hupson, La. Fashion Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 29th Oct. 

Rep BripGe, Tenn. Sweepstakes, 2d Tuesday, 8th Oct. 

Seima, Ala. - - - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 7th Jan. 

Toronto, U.C. - - Steeple Chase, 4th Wednesday, 25th Sept. 


se ‘- 





On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Mr. Kirxman’'s Letter, in to day’s paper, on the subject of sending his stable 
to England, will be read with interest on both sides of the Atlantic. We learn 
that since his determination to decline the enterprise, Peytona has been no- 
minated in the great Four Mile Stake at New Orleans, which comes off over 
the Metairie Course. She wil! be a most formidable competitor. For the 
purpose of acclimating his horses, Mr. K. summers them at Mobile, where they 
are in Van Leer’s hands at the Bascombe Course. 








Col. James Wittiauson, of Clarksville, Va., has already got a string in 
training for the ensuing campaign of no less than ten! I: comprises Regent, 
Taglioni, and Marchioness. Among the dark horses in the stable are the get 
of Margrave, Rowton, Trustee and Steel. We learn that in all probability 
Col. W. will come as far North as Long Island, this season. Every one here 
will be glad tosee himandhis. He has up breaking two of Boston's colts, one 
of which hes the finest possible action. His Margrave colt is out of the Maid 
ef Southampton, 4yrs., and he has a s!ashing Rowton filly which promises to 
go the pace with Midas—the best Rowton ever bred in the country. 





A distinguished turfman and breeder of Alabama, complained to a facetious 
friend of ours lately, that when Saartiu and Iago won races, all parties con- 
cerned were complimented except himself, their breeder, whereupon the wag 
promised that the next time he wrote us a communication, the matter should 
be attended to, and as the breeder alluded to was an old bachelor [not so very 
old, either!], he wou!d write in a style so equivocal, that the readers of the ar- 
ticle would be unable to make up their minds whether the colts or their breeder 
was the hardest bottomed! We shall keep ‘‘a bright look out”’ for the article 
in question. 

Races in South Alabama.—The parties interested have agreed to change the 
period fixed for several meetings in Alabama, so that they shall not conflict. 
Accordingly, the Hayneviile races will commence on the lst Tuesday, 3d Dec. 
—the Montgomery, on the 34 Tuesday, 17th Dec.—:he Selma, on the Ist 
Tuesday, 7th Jan. 

Mr. Joun Cragg has leased the Bertrand Course at Montgumery, and the 
course at Selma, Ala., for two and three years respectively. He hopes to make 
the purses double in amount to what they were at the last meeting. A sub. 
scription of over $1000 will be raised at Selma, in aid of the course. A great 
number of horses are ir. training in South Alabama this season, including Han- 
nah Harris (Bascombe’s sister) and St. Cloud, both of whom, we hear, are to go 
into the stable of Brown and Myers. Col. Crowe t, of Fort Mitchell, has pro- 
mised to attend these meetings, with Little Prince and several fine Bascombe 
colts. Two stavles from Tennessee, and as many more from North Alabama, 
are expected to attend. 

A very fine thorough bred English Pointer, 4 yrs old, of great strength and 
beauty, and a first rate dog in all respects, is offered for sala at $75, his owner 
not having leisure to shoot over him this season. We know “ Toby” well ; 
he is one of the handsomest pointers we have ever seen, and gentlemen who 
have shot over him inform us that he is quite as good iu the field as he looks to 
be. Who wants him ? 

Joun Atcock at Richmond, Va, among other promising young things, has 
a colt of Dr. Payne’s that is thought to be “ one of ’em.” It is by Priam out 
of Baltimore’s dam, and is engaged in stakes at the Kendall Course and at 
Newmarket. Alcock has also Fanny Robinson (by Priam ont of Arietta)—the 
Priam mare out of Julia Burton’s dam, and Ann Howard. In the stake at 
Newmarket, referred to, there were six nominations when last heard from, Gen. 
M. T. Hawkins, of N. C. making the 6th. 














Tuomas D. Watson, has “ they say,” a * rousing” string up for the ensu- 
ing campaign, comprising Patsey Anthony, (which he bought at $1,200)—the 
Priam fillies out of Canary and Mary Lea—the Fanny Wyatt colt by Priam 
(said to be the finest of P's get in the U. S.) an Andrew, and two 3 yrold Priams 
one out of the dam of Midas. The two last referred to are engaged in stakes, 
at Baltimore and Petersburg. 

Louisville Races —Col.Metcaure announces in to-day’s paper the pro- 
gramme of the Fall Meeting on the Oakland Course, which is to commence 
on the first Monday in Oct. We are assured by correspondents from different 
sections of the State, that there ere more horses in training in Kentucky this 
season than ever has been known! On the 6th inst. Mr. Frencu arrived at 





Louisville with a strong stable, having the renowned Ann Hayes at its head, 
and we are informed that two or three crack stables from Tennessee are 
likely to attend, so that the Colonel has every prospect of a most brilliant 
meeting. 





Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


Aug. 17. 





The Priam Gilly Patsey Anthony (out of the dam of Josepheus and Tele- 
machus, by Virginian) now 4 yrs old, is “ bound” to “ tackle” Fashion during 
the Fall campaign, if Blue Dick goes to New Orleans! So says one of our 
North Carolina correspondents, who adds, “If I had a stable I should like 
Fashion and Patsey Anthony to go South, out of my way!” The fi'ly referred 
to isin Mr. Hare's stable at Petersburg. 





Horses at Nashville —We hear that Glencoe has made a pr etty good season 
at Nashville, the only horse in Tennessee that has done much, t hough several 
fine oves are standing in the vicinity. FLintorr’s excellent treatment of the 
mares sent to Glencoe is spoken of on all hands. 





The late Mr. Jack:on’s Stud.—We learn that there will be another draft 
from this extensive stud sold at New Orleans, during the ensuing races. The 
lot will comprise, probab'y, from ten to fifteen colts and fillies, from 1 to 3 yrs. 
old. ‘Ihese young things are out of the most fashionably bred mares in the 
country, all of them the dams of winners. Such an opportunity rarely offers 
for strengthening a stable, as the lot is sold without reserve and reasonably. 





Baltimore Trial Races —We are desired to announce that these races over 
the Kendal! Course will commence on the 3d Tuesday, 17th September, and 
continue three days. The regular Jockey Club Meeting will come off as pre_ 
viously announced, in the 3d week of October. Three matches are to come 
off at the Trial Meeting. One is between P. R. Johnson’s Victor and R. J. 
Worthington’s Kate Coy, and another, for $500, two mile heats, between 
Mr. Johnson’s The Colonel and T. R. 8S. Boyce’s OA See. 





Memphis Races.—We see that Linn. Cocu, the wel] known turfman, has 
leased the Central Course at Memphis, Tenn , for a term of years He an- 
nounces that he has “ extended the course to an exact mile—it having been 
somewhat short—graded and widened it, and, aded by the peculiar charac- 
ter of the soil, made it one of the very best for ease to the horse and time 
in the South-west. It will be railed in on the inside, and closely picketed on 
the outside. He is now employed in erecting syacious, convenient, and com- 
fortable stables, and a Stand for spectators, sufficiently large to accommodate 
all who may attend with a guod view of every portivn of the track. In 
short, he has done, and is doing al! that his taste and experience in such 
matters can suggest, to make this track every way worthy the patronage of 
the public. Tothe citizens of Memphis and vicinity, he would most respect - 
fuliy suggest the propriety of extending their aid and countenance to this 
enterprise. In it are embarked his best interests ; and he is determined tu give 
it a reputation and permanence which will sccure such a patronage as must 
promote their interests also.”’ 

He has also opened several Sweepstakes for 2, 3, and 4 yr. olds, and offers 
purses of $300, $400, $800, and $200, fur races at two, three, and four mile 
neats, and best 3 in 5, mile heats. He adds that 

It is hardly necessary to say to his old racing friends, with whom be his so 


their convenience and comfort. He has been sufficiently long ‘ upon the 
track” to have a pretty good idea of what these consist in; and to his ex- 
perience and desire to please, he looks for an extensive patronage of his 
course. 


ranged so as not to interfere with races in other quarters, of which due no- 


tice will be given. 
The Memphis ‘ Appeal” invites attention to Mr. Coch’s enterprise in the 


sensible terms annexed :— 

We are truly gratified to find that this course has at length fallen into hands 
so competent to manage it as it should be managed, and make it what it should 
be—a source from whence the business man may obtain a few hours of plea. 
surable relaxation during the year—and from whence the proprietor, as well 
as the community in which it exists, may derive no smal! amount of pecu- 
niary profit. We are aware that there are various opinions upon this sub 
ject; but we speak advisedly when we say that racing men always leave mote 
—much nore—money in a community than they take from it. This consi- 
deration should have its weight with our merchants, innkeepers, and others in- 
terested in an active circulation of *“‘the needful,” and cause them to extend 
their friendship and patronage to the present worthy proprietor. We are in- 
formed that he has made great improvements in the course, and everything 
connected with it, and intends making still more. 


An addition has been made to our Cabinet of Curiosities this week by a gal. 
lant officer of the Navy, who has just returned home in the frigate Potomac. 
The “ Livvin, live ratell snaix” of Pennsylvania ‘‘dont begin” to compare 
with the original native Texan now to be seen at this office in the shape of—of 
a—Horned Frog! This little joker is eminently entitled to the consideration 
of Father Mathew and the Ebenezer Temperence Societies. He really goes 
in for total abstinence, for he has neither eat nor drank for three months! He 
appears to regard with ‘* perfect despise,” too, his jumping contemporaries of 
this country, for his “ action” is first rate and he runs like a scared dog We 
intend sending him to Boston to spend a week or two with the “ Striped Pig,’ 
when assured of “ a first rate notice in the Morning Post !” 





A Mammoth Cod.—We are indebted to the chairman of the “ Committee 
on Bimbo,” of the M. C. A, for ana invitation to join in an hour’s fork and 
spoon exercise in Boston, on the occasion of Tart’s serving up a monster cod 
weighing Ninety-three pounds! It was caught by one of the Louisiania Dele- 
gation, at the late 255th anniversary of the M.C.A. We doubtless should 
have been in attendance but for the “ presence of mind” of the Chaplain of the 
Association. Being obliged to vieit this city, for a day or two, and desidera- 
ting “the pleasure of ourcompany” while here, he bethought him of a scheme 
to keep us at home, in which he was aided and abetted by the Chairman of the 
“Committee on Drown ing,” of the same ancient sodality. The Chaplain 
brought on with him two fine speckled Trout weighing over 2]bs. each, ani— 
in anticipation of the arrival here of the Ex Santa Fe Prisoner—a monster Cod 
weighing 40 lbs. when dressed! Knowing our amiab!e weakness on the subject 
of trout, he was confident of “ yoking” us with a two pounder, at this season, 
while every o ne knows that a cod fish chowder would “jerk” the “ Picayune” 
man from between that Holms’s Hole beauty he oace saw darning a stocking: 
and the Mexican belie seen by the Texan prisoners standing on a mud wall with 
a pumpkin on her head—the only two really beautiful women K. says he ever 
met, though he has more than once travelled after that cross-eyed girl seen by 
Col. Umbrella near the lake of the Dismal Swamp, cutting her toe-nails with a 
broad axe! 
Veterinary Joke.—An amusing thing occurred lately in Alabama, if the read. 
er knew the parties, though it loses much of its interest on being transferred 

to paper. Mr. L , the “ Master of the Horse” to a distinguished breed- 

er and turfman of that State, prides himself somewhat (and very justly) upon 
his knowledge of veterinary science, and “ goes in” for strong measures wit) 
diseased horses. Maj S. R. an eminent breeder of the same State was con- 
sulting him about a spavin on a young horse, and went on say “ I bathe it 
in cod water every day, and I think that is very good forit.” ‘ Yes—yes,” 
says old L. very seriously and priming his nose with snuff—* that’s very good 
for it—as good as if you spat onit!” We need hardly add that there was 
a great laugh at this compliment to the Major's veterinary skill.. 











Jack Cade and Pleasure Boy. 
Beacon Course, N. J.—Tuesday, Aug. 14, 1844—Match for $50 ; jockies’ weight, 145ibs. 
each. Two mile heats, in harness. 

OF, Se OE Gea aisve bbe tccbdblbccsccdé dence ssctescestscsctvcceccs 21 
BE. Wma ep CNG Bin dct tie cadence arscdcnccnesctsnccssensoccees 1 dr 
Time, 5:31—5:56. 

Jack Cade came through first, but on a complaint of foul driving, the Judges 
awarded the Ist heat to Pleasure Boy. The latter having little chance to win, 


was then withdrawn. 


Cambridge Park Trotting Course, near Beston. 
THURSDAY, Aug. 8,1 Purse $30; jockies’ weight, 145lbs.each. Mile heats, best 
3 in 5, in harness. 





William Woodruff’s b. g. TIE. cco cnnccncscccccscocseccces W. Woodruf 1 1 1 
Reuben Titus’ b. m. BIG. cc cccccccccnccesce cece pccecces R. Titus.... 2 2 2 
B. Sumner’s gr. m. Lucy Neal... .....------0c0c----e nee bsetedon B. Sumner... dist. 


Time, 2:50—2:46—2:46. 
Won handily by Bay Roman, who could have trotted each heat in fie or :ix 





often met on the field of generous rivalry, that everything will be prepared for | 


The races will come off in the month of October next; the time will be ar-; 





AN “ AMERICAN STABLE GOISG TO ENGLAND.» 
__ Florence, Ala. August 1st. 1344. 

Mr. Editor—As you bave alluded to my intention of sending horses to Eng- 
land to contend for the Goodwood Cup, it may be proper to inform the Ph. 
lic through the “ Spirit of the Times” that I have declined the Adventur» 
least for the present. ; 

As the expense would be considerable I desired to back my horses before 
'eaving home to an amount that would justify the outlay. I in‘ended sending 
a stable of three horses, and had been lead to expect that the odds against my 
lot would be 30 to 1, having to cross the Atlantic, and with the stipulated dis. 
advantage of its being trained and ridden by Americans. 

Mr. Tarrersatt writes to me that I must designate my horses and that the 
highest oddsI could obtain would be 20to 1. This is not commensurate with 
the risk in a stake of probably 50 entries; and as it allows nothing for the 
dangers for the voyage ought not to be accepted until safe in Engiand. 

Yours Respectfully, T. Kirenay. 


» at 





TROTTING TWENTY MILES AN HUUR! 

The proprietors of the Centreville Course, L [., announce a novelty which 
promises to rival in interest the Hurdle Rice on the Beacon Course. |, the 
shape of a purse of $1000 to any one who will perform, with trotter or 


pacer 
er, 


Twenty Miles inan Hour. This feat has never been performed by a trotijng 
or pacing horse, in this country or in England, though repeated attemprs } ee 
been made; the trial has failed generally, owing to the exhaustion of ik, 
jockey. We have great faith in the ability of several! horses here to do jr, hy, 
the risk of injary is so great that liberal inducemerts would be required py 
their owners, before allowing them to start. Joc Laird or Gil. Patrick could 
ride the match and win with Lady Suffolk, Americus, and others, not 05)j 70, , 
carty extra weight. The regular trotting weight of 145 Ibs. is the one tized 


upon by the proprietors of the Centreville Course, but horses are allowed to 
go under the eaddle, in harness, or as they please. The forse 1st perform ng 
the distance is to receive $800, the 2d $200. Should the distance not be per. 
formed within the hour, the Ist horse out is to receive the $200. The y atch 
is announced to come off on the 4th Monday, 23d of Sept. Three or more 
will make a field, and entries will close on the 24 Sept. at 9 o’clock, at Jones's 
Second Ward Hote!, Nassau street. 

We remarked above that no horse hed ever trotted Twenty Miles within ap 
hour, -t so great has been the improvement in training, in the courses, ang 
the horses themeelves, that we shall not be surprised to see this feat accom. 
Dev Suffolk and Rifle, in 1842, trotted Two miles in double harness, 

in 5:19! Ame@& “s in a wagon, (in 1841, on the Centreville Course.) trotted 
Five mile heats in 13:58—13:584, or Ten miles in 27:56}. He trotted the 
10h mile in 2:444. L.’» Suffolk was hi- competitor; the match was for 
$5 500. 

Over the Hunting Park Course, Philadelphia, in 1829, Topyallant trotted, in 
harness, Twelve miles in 38 mingtes. 

Yankee Sal, over the very deep sandy course at Providence, R [, trotted 
Fifteen miles end a half, in 48:43. 

Lady Kate, a small mare 15 hands high, .rotted at Baltimore, Sixteen miles 
in 56:13, with ease. ~ 

On the Centreville Course, in 1831, Jerry tyoited Seventeen miles in 58 
minutes ! 

In 1829, Tom Thumb trotted in harness, a matc 
which he went Sixteen miles and a half in 56:45. H 
course, laid out on a road, on a very warm day in a heavy 

In 1836, Mount Holly trotted Seventeen miles in 53:1 
over the Hunting Park Course, chough miserably jockied. : 

Pelham, without any training, trotted Sixteen miles in 58:28; he went the 
Ist seven miles in harness, in 26:29, when the sulky giving way, he wes sad. 
died and ridden by Wallace, whose persunal weight was 160 Ibs. 

Pau! Pry, in 1833, on the Union Course, L. I., trotted Eighteen miles hy 
58:52. He was jockied by Hiram Woodruff, then weighing 138 Ibs. Mr. 
McLeop, his then owner, had backed him to trot 173 miles within the hour. 
Pau! Pry died last year in this city at the age of 20 to 21, the property of Mr. 
Nieto, and though “a rum ’un to look at,” he was “a good ’un to go,” up to 
the day of his death. 

In 1831, Chancellor trotted Thirty-two miles over the Hunting Park Course, 
in 1h. 58m. 31s. He was ridden by a lad, and trotted the 32d mile, to save a 
bet, in 3:07! 

On the same course, in Oct. of the same year, Whalebone trotted in har- 
ness Thirty-two miles in 1h. 58m. 5s.! In going the 14th mile his sulky gave 
way, and was replaced by a very heavy one. The course at this time, in the 
sulky track, was fifty feet over a mile! 

In Sept., 1839, Empress trotted on the Beacon Course, in harness, Thirty- 
three miles in lh. 58m, 55s. 

In July, 1835, Black Joke was driven by Mr. Henry Jones in a common su!- 
ky, without training, on Jenks’ heavy Course, near Providence, R [., Fifty 
miles in 3h. 57s.,in a tremendous storm of rain. A fine picture of this match 
may be seen at Mr. Jones's Second Ward Hotel. Mr J.’s own weight was 
178 lbs. at the time; the day was most oppressively warm. Black Joke was 
eight years old, and like Tom Thumb, was thought to have been caught wild 
on the Prairies of Missouri. 

Mischief, in July, 1837, trotted Eighty-four miles in 8h. 30m, in harness, on 
the road between Jersey City and Philadelphia. Her match was to trot 90 
miles in 10 hours. The day was excessively warm, and Mischief lost the 
match through the heedlessness of a groom, who threw a pail of water over her 
loins with a view of cooling her—the blockhead. 

In Feb., 1839, Tom Thumb, driven by Haggerty, (weighing over 140 |os.), 
ina match cart weighing 108 lbs., trotted One Hundred miles, over Sunbury 
Common, in 10h. 7m., with comparative ease. He was but fourteen and a half 
handshigh! He was as fine as a star the day after the match, and wa'ked 
twenty mi'es. 

In Feb. 1828, a pair of stage horses on Long Island trotted One Hundred 
Miles on the Jamaica turnpike in 11h.54m. A pair also trotted from Brook- 
lyn to Montauk Point, the extreme length of the Island—about One H :odred 
and twenty-six miles—in twenty-four hours! The match was made by Mr. 
Willis, the stage proprietor, at Hempstead, wio drove a pair of old mares that 
had been driven for years as leaders in his stage team. A good joke is told o! 
this match, but we do not vouch for its authenticity. A short time before (he 
match was to come off Mr. W. selected his horses, and to make assurance duu- 
bly sure, as he thought, actually drove them the entire distance in a trial, ‘0 a8 
certain whether it would be safe to lay out his money on the match! !! a0y 
one has heard of a longer private trial we should like to hear of it! The match 
was driven during a North east snow-storm dead ahead! But the last fifty mies 
Willis partly avoided this by engaging a large Rockaway covered wagon ‘0 g° 
before him, out of which the bottom was mostly taken, so that he could drivé 
his mares quite up to the axle-tree, and almost under cover! We * think we 
see '’a man “ getting ahead ” of a Long Island Yankee !—we ‘do. 

In May 31, 1834 Mr. B, R Tweact, of this city, fora match of $2,000, 
trotted a pair of his carriage horses, in double harness, over the Centreville 
Course, L I, One Hundred miles in 9h. 48 m. 488.! which being added ' 
the time taken by the stoppages (28:34), gives the total time Ten Hours, 
seventeen mioutes, twenty-two seconds! The time allowed was 10:20, so that 
Mr. T. won the match by two minutes and thirty-eight seconds! One of the 
horses, Master Burke, was not distressed, though for thirty miles he had to pull 
along his partner, Robin, who “* played the old soldier.” Both were entirely 
recovered in a day or two. 

P.S. Since writing the article above, we have been informe! that upon 'e- 
monstrance the proprietors have changed the conditions of the Match vs. Time, 
so far as the weights previously advertised are concersed. Instead of the usual 
trotting weights (145lbs.), catch weights will be allowed. We shall, there/ore, 
not be surprised to see Gil. Patrick, Young Laird, and Craig across the pig skin 
on the occasion. 
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e ug. 17. 
ORIGIN OF NORTHERN ROAD STOCK. 

Mr. Henry Watson, of Connecticut, a breeder of great experience, has 
eddressed the following sensible letter to the editors of ‘* The Cultivator,” on 
the subject of ‘* Horses for the Road,” which will be read with interest. Mr 
W_is the owner of Betsey Wilson, the dam of the renowned Lady Clifden, and 

cher fashionably bred stock. It will be seen that Mr, W. agrees with us io 
-ecommending thorough-bred stallions to the breeders of Road Stock, while he 
demonstrates that the high character of Northern Carriage Horses is to be 
attributed to the fact of their having in their veins a strong fusion of 








sé plood.”’ 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker,—But little is said in any of our agricultural 
ournals, and less done by the farmers of New Eogland, and I believe of 
navy other Staies, to improve the breed of Horses: iess than has been done 
‘9 improve acy other of our domestic animals. 

Tne Horse, standing as he does at the bead of all our domestic animals, 
should not thus be negiected. It is for the interest of the farmer, if he breed 
nurses, to breed Laase, and those only, that will read'ly sell at prices that will 
fully remunerate him for the breeding. It costs no more to raise a horse that 
.. four years old readily sells at one to two hundred dollars, than one that it is 
nard to get vid of at forty doilars. Experience and ooservation has co.vinced 

that this can be done by the use and use only of thorough bred stallions with 
se best of our country mares and grade mares. The thorough bred horse is 
.sessed of sufficient bone, and that of flinty hardness, muscle of more firm- 
ess than that of any other horse—his gait more elastic, with wind and bottom 
+) excel avy other breed of horses. Svaliions possessing these qualities, rising 
15} hands, with gvod country or grade mares, ever have, aid ever will produce 
a race of horses well calculated tor the coach, road, or plough. They walk 
‘aster, trot faster, and will endure hard labor better than any horse destitute of 
this strain of blood. 

Messenger, by Mambrino, was imported into Pennsylvania about the year 
7¥5. His location was favorable for the use of country mares; his descend- 
acig were numerous, and have ever been celebrated as the best of horses. 
Vambrino, a son of imported Messeager, the sire of the celebrated trotting 
horse Abdallah, has added to the fame of the ** Messenger breed ”’ of horses, so 

ied. Imported Messenger was the sire of Miller's Damsel, the dam of Eclipse 
Duroc, the sire of Eclipse, left many valuable and highly prized horses out of 

uiry aud grade mares. Bajazet, Bucephalus, and Obscurity, all thorough- 
red horses, were brought from Virginia to Hartford, from 1790 to 1794; they 

re used Lo couctry mares oniy, aud at moderate prices. Their descendants 
were as celebrated here as Messenger’s were where known. 

King William, Ma tchem, Guido, Benjamin, avd two or three more thorough 
bred horses, were imported from Eagland into Hartford, Conn., about the year 

798. Several of these horses were kept in Hartford two or three yeara, and 
-‘vod for mares at five guineas the season. King Willian left many very fine 
and valuable horses in the county. By him, out of a Bajazet mare, I hada 
colt which made the best gelding ever bred in the county. ‘Thes* norses were 
Soally taken to Vermont and Ne w-Hampshire, and to the use of hem, I believe, 
«to be attributed the excelience ot tne Vermont and New tlampshire horses. 

Col. Tatmapce of Litchfield, had a thurough-bred hor e Highlander, which 
vas of immense value to that county. Roman was imported vy S. Wiiliams, 
Esq., of No:taborough, Mass. ; by him | bad two fillies out of a Vermunt mare, 
which, at 4 years old, were worth three huudred d“lars each. A pair of mares 
by bim, sold in Massachusetts, when six yeayS old, for one thousand dollars ; 
and 1 knew many others by him nearly as Sir Harry, a thorough 
bred, was kept in this vicinity, abuut the A gelding by him out of 
a country mare, was sold at 4 years oldfor two hundred dollars, and a mare at 
10 years old fur one hundred and enty-five dollars ; and the same country 
mare produced four other colts, by #orses of domestic manufactured pedigrees, 
which were sold at forty to sevedity dollars each, at four to six years old. 

A friend of mine had a Naragansett mare, which produced a foal by Moses, 
a thorowgh bred horse, that proved to be worth doubJe to two other foals she 
had from other horses. ‘dr. Samugt Wo corr of this town, well known as the 
most judicious aud s1.ccessful breeder of cattle we ever had in Connecticat, 
aiso bred horses. ‘ie bred principally by thorough-bred stallions to his grade 
mares; and now, many will recollect the valuable horses he bred, and particu- 
larly a carriage. horse and a saddle horse he left on his farm at his decease in 
1813. / 

One of Sen. Eaton’s Barbs, stood two or three years in this vicinity. It 
cannot Joe said we received any benefit by that cross. Winter Arabian, for a 
ept in Kentucky, and then in Virgiria. In 1832, I had him—he never 
duced a valuable foal either from blood or country mares, 

Bellfounder, imported by Mr. Boorrt, of Boston, stood several years-at the 

farm of Mr. Jaques ; wasa Norfolk tretter, a descendant on the side of his sire 
{the Fireaways. At five years old he trotted two miles in six minutes, and 
was 15 hands high. Of his get, I have never seen or heard of any of extraor- 
dinary speeed or bottom, or in any way pecularly valuable for stallions. A 
Cleveland Bay, imported and kept near Baltimore, was the sire of some fine 
and valuable horses out of blood mares. Atthe farm ofthe Hon. Cuarues 
Carroie at Carrolton, in 1826, I eaw two very superior young stallions pro- 
duced by this union ; and had they been geldiags, would have made splendid 
co:ch horses. Had I thorough-bred mares, more than I wished to propagate 
race nage from, I should put them to a Cleveland Bay stallion. A stallion and 
mare uf this breed were imported into Massachusetts by Admiral Coffia. This 
horse was inferior to the one imported into Baltimore, and I never could learn 
he was the size of any very valuable horses from couatry mares. Had I Uana- 
dian mares, | think by the useof a thorough bred stallion, 1 could breed from 
them at a profit. Henry Watson. 

East Windsor, Ct., 1844. 


Nore —Mr. Watson remarks that he has never seen or heard of any horses 
of Bellfounder’s get, ** of extraordinary speed or bottom.”” We have seen seve 
ral which were certainly remarkable in this respect. We distinctly recollect a 
roan colt (the owner's name is forgotten,) which attracted much attention at 
one of the Brighton (Mass.) cattle shows. Dr. Nourse of Hallowell, Me., had 
a horse and mare got oy Bellfounder of extraordinary speed. The man who 
broke this mare, (a great horseman,) said that her natural gait was a mile in 
three minutes or less. and that she would do this under a tight rein, while he 
was breaking her! The Messrs. Allen of Buffalo, a few years ago owned a 
horse of Belifounder’s get, which has since obtained considerable celebrity in 
Ohio. We dare say Col. Jaques can tell us of others equally celebrated. 
Admiral Coffin presented two Cleveland Bay horses aud a mare, to the Mass. 
Ag Society. The first horse sent, (Sir Isaac,) was not a handsome animal, 
and we think did not turn out very well. Tne next one came over with the 
two race horses, which were also presented by the same gentleman. This last 
Cleveland Bay was a noble horse in appearence. We should be glad if Col. 
Jaques or some other gentleman in Massachusetts, wouid inform us in regard to 
tbe progeny of these horses— whether they were considered an improvement in 


any way, &c.—Ebs. Cultivator. 
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THE RISK AND FALL OF CROCKFORD'S CLUB. 
Tre recent death, on the last Oaks Day, o! the celebrated founder of the Club, 
i, London, which bears his name, makes every avecd.te of Crockford peculiarly 
interesting. The last Edinburgh “ Review ” furnishes the following account 


of the Club :— 

For several years, deep play went on at all these clubs—fluctuating both as 
to locality and amount—till by degrees it began to flag. It was ata low ebb 
when Mr. Crockford came to London, and laid the foundation of the most colossal 
fortune that was ever made by play. He began by taking Waiter’s old club- 
house in partnership with a man named Taylor. They set up a hazard-bank, 
aud won a great deal of money, but quarrelled and separated at the end of the 
first year. Taylor continued where he was, had a bad year aud broke. Crock- 
ford removed to Sc. James’s S.reet, hai a good year, and instantly set about 
vaildiog the magatficent club-house which oears his name. It rose like a 
creation of Aladdin's lamp; and the gen themselves could hardly have sur- 
passed the beauty of the internal decorations, or furnished a more accomplished 
maitred'hotel than Ude. To make the company as select as possible, the es- 
tablishment was regulerly organ:zed as a club, and the election of members 
vested in acommittee. ** Crockfurd’s”’ became the rage; and the votaries of 
fashion, whether they liked play or not, hastened to enrol themselves. The 
Duke of Wellington was an original member, though (unlike Blucher, who re- 
peatedly lost every thing he had at play) the great captalo was never known to 
pley deep at any game but war and politics. Card-tabies were regularly placed, 
and whist was played occasionally ; but the aim, end, and final cause of the 
whole was the hazard-bank, at which the proprietor took his uightly stand, pre- 
pered for all comers, There was a recognised limit, at which (after losiug 
® certain sum) he might declare the bank broke for the night; but he 
Koew his business too well to stop. Tne speculation, it is hardly necs- 
tery to add, was eminently successful. During several years every thing 
that any body had to lose and cared to risk, was swallowed up. Le Wel- 
‘ingion des Joueurs lost £23,000 at a sitting, beginning at twelve at night, 
*od cnting at seven the folloving evening. He and three other noblemen 
could cot bave lost less, sooner or Jater, than a hundred thousand pounds a 
piece. Ochers lost in proportion (or out of proportion) to their means; but we 
‘eave it to less occupied moralists, and better calculators,to say, how many 
raincd families went to meke Mr, Crockford a millionaire—for a millionaire he 
" ® and ie, in the English sense of the term, after making the largest possible 


allowance for bad debts. A vast sum, prehaps halfa million, is due him ; but, as 
he won all his debtors were able to raise, and easy credit was the most fatal of 
his lures, we cannot make up our minds to condole with him on that amount, 
frighiful though it be. He retired, three or four years ago, much as an Indian 
chief retires from a hunting-country when there is not game enough left for his 
tribe ; and the club is said to be now tuttering to its fall. 





SPORTING IN CANADA. 

At this season of the year the Canadian Sporting World is wide awake ! 
Racing, Cricketing, and Field Sports of all kinds, are “in the full tide of 
successful experiment.’’ On Tuesday last the Races commenced at La Prai- 
rie Commons, with prospects of fine sport. The meeting was to be under the 
management of the following gentlemen :— 

Lieut.-Col. W. J. Fortone, K. H. (43d Light Infantry), President. 

Capt. J.C. Coore (43d Regt.), Vice President. 
Col. W. Ermatinger. 
J D. B. D'Arcy, Esq., 89th Regt. 
William Macdonald, Esq., B. M. 
J. B. E. Duprie, Esq, J. P. 
Dr. D W. Dechambault. 
Capt. Jones, Q. L D. 
W. Howard, Esq., 43d Light Iofantry. 
James Macdonald, Esq., Treasurer. 
John McCallum, Esq , Secretary. 

There are to be three or four races each day ; the meeting wes to be con- 


cluded yesterday. 

On the St. Pierre Course, near that city, the Montreal Olympic Games ure to 
come off on the 28:h and 29th iastant, under the patronage of his Excellency 
Sir Cuartes Metcaure, Governor General of the Canadas. The following 


gentlemen have been appointed Stewards :— 
His H onor the Mayor, President. M. J. Hayes, Esq. 
J. Boston, Esq. Sheriff. J. Dyde, Esq. 
Hon. Col. Gore. C. H. Cestie, Esq. 
Hon. C. C. S. de Bleury. Hon. LH. Lafontaine. 
Lieut.-Col. W. Ermatinger. Major Kendall. 
J. B. Forsyth, Esq L. ‘I. Deammond, Esq., M. P. P. 
Col. Bouverie. Lt. and Ajt. Macdonald, 93d Regt. 
Col. Wetherall. Capt. Higginson, A. D.C. 
B. Holmes, Esq. C. F. Ciark, Chief. 
The sports are to com-nence each day at 12 o’clock precisely, and to come 
off in the following order :— 


First Day. Second Day. 


Rifle Shooting, 100 and 180 yards, Quoiting. 
Standing High Vault. Steeple Race over Hurdles, 4 feet, 200 
Ruoning High Leap. yards. 


Putting Light and Heavy Ball. 
Runniog Hop, Step, and Leap. 
S:anding Hop, Siep, and Leap. 
Short Fuot Race, 100 yards. 


Standing High Leap 
Throwing Heavy and Light Hammers. 
Long Foot Race, 400 yards. 
Throwing Cricket Ball. 
Climbing the Pole. Running Long Leap. 
Walking one mile. Long Foot Race, one mile, &c. &c. 
With the exception of Rifle Shooting (cpen only to subscribers of at least 

103 ), the above matches are open to all. The victors of the principal prizes 
will receive silver medals, or the value of them in money, at their option. 
The Montreal! Races over the St. Pierre Course, commence on Tuesday, the 
20th instant, and continue four days. The purses and Stakes are numerous, 
and plenty of racing of the highest character is expeced. Tne following gen- 
tlemen have been elected to preside as Stewards :— 

Col. the Hon. C. Gore, President, 

Cuarves Penner, Esq , Vice President, 

The Hon, C. C. 5. De Bleury, 

Col. Ermatinger, 

O. Ormsby Gore, Esq , 431 Regt., 

Hon. John Pangman, 

Etienne Guy, og 

Charles Lindsay, Esq., 

Capt. Brooke Taylor, Mil. Sec., 

Geerge D Gibb, Treasurer, 

Samuel David, Sec’y. 








Occidental Reminiscences. 
THOMAS HARRIS, ESQUIRE ; 


OR, 
THE UNCERTAINTY OF PUBLIC OPINION. 





WRITTEN FOR THE ‘‘SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,” BY AN OFFICER OF THE U.S. ARMY. 





This Reminiscence sheweth what a great reputation Thomas had; how sin- 
gularly he lost it ; and how, after living a long while in obscurity and partial 
neglect, he regained it and flourished once more, the wonder of all the young 
men of Scuffletown—the delight of the unmarried ladies therein—and the ad. 
mired of both sexes in all the regions round about. “© 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS, WHEREIN THE AUTHOR TRIES TO FAN OUT 

What a study is Human Nature! What an unexplo red region it affords for 
flights of fancy—for the gratification of curiosity—for deep thought and for 
sober speculation! It is, and must ever remain, a subject of profound mys- 
tery. Men may grasp one phase thereof, and with much practice and perseve- 
rance may unravel the single thread wherewith it is knitted—but in doing so 
how many little branchings off will they find, and intricate ramifications—to 
account for the purp»ses of which would be extremely tedious and difficult, if 
not altogether impossible. Who has not known many a min of whom it was 
said ‘' He has a perfect knowledge of human nature?’ And yet how very im 
perfect was that man’s knowledge, He may possibly have known some of the 
leading principles which control and influence men in their thoughts, words, 
and actions, under common circumstances and positions, but for him to have 
assumed a knowledge of mankind farther than this was exceedingly absurd. 
Who has not seen an individual possessing ordinary sense, and who could con 
verse tolerably rational on familiar subjects and every-day occurrences, take it 
into his head that he was the great man of the age’ That between him and 
no other man of the nineteenth century, except, perhaps, Napoleon, could ary- 
thing like a respective parallel be drawn—and even with him not without diffi- 
culty and disparagement to him—Bonaparte. Is not that singular composition 
of mind which goes to make up such a man as litt!e anderstood as the military 
tactics of the ancient Celts at this late day’? Assuredly itis. But we often 
see such men—men who, like Simon Tappertit, throw themselves into the most 
fanciful and grotesque positions—who start suddenly when there is no neces 
sity therefor—who stare open their eyes when there is nothing particular to 
stare at—who put on hideous scowls a: little things, which cause merriment in 
others—who contort their mouths into fierce expressions even when a mild and 
harmless anecdote is being told—who look up at an angle of about sixty de- 
grees, with finger on brow, and with an air of abstraction (like a duck in dry 
weather, watching up sideways for a cloud of a summer afternoon), trying to 
catch an idea, which when caught, after so much labor, seems to a common 
observer as if it might have been found in a more natural position as far below 
a level as the spot from whence it appeared to come was above it. Io fine, men 
who in all thiags which relate to themselves invariably endeavor to make a 
mountain of a mole hill, and in all things aa to their neighbors vice 
versa; I say, who hath not seen such men! Is nt their conduct quite as un- 
accountable as it is superlatively ridiculous! If they could condescend to con- 
duct themselves in a more modest and beco:ning manner, they might poss.bly 
pass amongst their fellow men as quiet, inoffensive creatures. whom no one 
could have the folly or rashness to believe capable of attracting attention, even 
by accident, of a more marked character than the inferior calibre of their mind 

might warrant; and yet they assume all the airs of a harlequin, foolishly be- 
lieving that tbe attention they thereby attract is that which their genius inspires. 
Such men generally believe that no man can be a great man without some little 
idiosyucrasy, marked and peculiar in its character. Some patronise poetry, and 
put on absent-mindedness—melancholy and bare necks, with a Byron collar— 





are quite reckless of life—rail at the vanity of earthly acquisitions, and throw 
out a hint now and then of suicide. Some are more martial in their turn, ape 


| Bonaparte so far as folding their arms upon the breast goes and taking ao atti- 
tude—Jut no farther. And some put on the cynic, end under cover of a Dio- 
genes-in-a-tub-sort-of-havit, insult people by imputence and coarseness, and 
| fancy it is called bitiag sarcasm and pungent wit. Some unite all these things, 
and are jike that class I first attempted to describc—2 heterogenous combina- 
tion of all the opposites of mind and action awfully dilated and mingled isto 2 
lump of mysterious nonsense. Most all such men are too shallow and too egre- 
giously vainto win from others anything but contempt; yet they are good 
enough in their places, as they go to make up the assortment of which the 
stock of goods called society is composed—a sort of tailor's goose in the hard- 
ware of life. They are usually sufficieatly understo.d to be laughed at, like 
an extravagant burle:ta, which makes up in grotesqieness of action what i: 
lacks in point or wit. At least this is the case as a general rule ; of course it 
may now and then have an isolated and singular exception, but very rarely. 
Such an exception is now in my mind's eye as I indulge in this Reminiscence. 
By it I will endeavor to shew, not only that a man may be a prophet in his own 
land, but also that no elevation 1n life is above the danger of a fa!l, correspond. 
ing to its height, nor any consequent abasement beneath the h»pe of a reincta- 
ton. This exception is the embodied melange of a thousand singular qualities 
which, mingled together in curious proportions, went to make Thomas Harris, 
Esq., of Kentucky, what he was. Thomas Harris! How many dear memories 
and merry associations cluster around that name! That name, whch in the 
familiarity known only to the most intimate friends, we kindly, yet earnestly 
abbreviate to Tom Harris; and finally to plain, concise, and simple Tom, for 
short. Quiet reader, I sha!l give you no description of Tom's person—I shall 
only recount some of his acts, and then if the man does not stand before you 
it is my fault, not his. Tom’s visible tout ensemble was attractive ; that is, al] 
of Tom that could be seeu by the naked eve. He was a tall, bony, brusque 
iadividual, with a shrewd and mysterious cast of countenance, and few words; 
he seldom, in fact, conveyed his ideas by words; but in a wise blink of his eye, 
or nod of his head, or knowing curl of the lip and nose, together with a sage 
and imperturbable gravity of demeanor which spoke volumes, did Tom dis- 
course. Tom lived in Kentucky. -I mean to say by that that Tom lived out 
back in Kentucky when Kentucky was young, and when owt back there was 
something like out back now in Wisconsin. ’Twas a pretty little village, with 
a tavern, one or two groceries, anda race course in the neighborhood. Tom 
was indigenous to this village, and he became so identified with its growth and 
prosperity, that a traveller passing through it of a pleasant morning, would much 
sooner have missed the settlement than he would have been unmindful of Tom. 
Harris had one brother—e younger trother—named Anderson, who lived on a 
little farm near by, the joint property of the two ; and while Tom’s duty it was 
‘o sell what Anderson raised, to fight the cocks, run the quarter races talk the 
politics, and do the travelling business geueraily for the farin, it was Anderson's 
particular province to look after things at home, and do ia all matters just as 
his brother directed. Andersun almost worshipped this brother. He was ofiea 
heard to say, that **he allowed that Tom was a hep smarter man than Henry 
Clay ever began to be.” This he believed because Tom could, perhaps, gaff a 
cock, or run a quarter race better than that distinguished individual. Tom used 
of ar evening to happen into the little tavern, when the travellers would be 
gathered around the fire, relating the news from the different sections of the 
country. Sometimes a gentleman direct from Louisville would come along 
from whom Tom could pick up a great deal of information of what was going 
on in the big world. This knowledge he would quietly lay on one side in the 
store-house of his memory, to be used sparingly; and then only upon great 
occasions, such as ahorse race, or an election of a constable, and once in a 
great while, a captain of the Scuffletown Rangers, or events of that character, 
which were sure to bring a great number of peop'e together, all of whom could 
be edified at the same time by his knowledge, each going home to retail it out, 
giving “‘ Tom” as authority. In this way he got quite a character for general 
intelligence ; this, coupled with his fine judgment of a horse, and his general 
capabilities, soon secured him a respect which was really very considerable. 
Let any man ask Tom which horse would beat, and he would be sure to answer 
in such a way as to be either right or non-committal. With a wink and a nod 
for an opinion, he got the reputation of being the first man in those parts, and 
perfectly eligible for the highest office in the gift of that people. Happy Tom! 
With what mysterious dignity he would walk the quiet streets of Scuffletown! 
Scuffletown, which generously offered him its mayorality or a captaincy in the 
Rangers. How calmly he would look into the blacksmith’s shop even when 
the roar of the bellows was almost deafening, and the huge bar of iron was 
heated to a ‘white hot.” Yes, even then, wien the foreman would slap it on 
the anvil with a fizz, and the striker would lay on each alternate blow with his 
big sledge-hammer, until the sparks would fly like mpe grain from under a 
thresher's flail, he would stand there as calm and unmoved as a statue; and 
when the iren was again punched into the glowing fire, and the tongs thrown 
hot and hissing into the trough of water at the foot of the forge, Tom would 
give a knowing nod to the striker as he sat dovn his hammer and seized hold 
of the bellows-handle, and also a wink to the forenvan as he wiped the perspi- 
ration from his face with his rolled up sleeve, as much as to say, ‘I understand 
allthattoa T.” "Twas the same with the shoemaker and the hatter. Tom 
gave each a look which plainly indicated that he knewa little of everythiag. 
But if there was anything at which he was au fait, it was the identical busi- 
ness then under inspection. By and bye Tom began to get tired of Scuffletown 
—it did not affurd scope enougk for his genius, or admiration adequate to the 
talents he was daily expending. His name and fame were es‘ablished on a firm 
and legitimate basis in his own native village. But he wis ambitious to shine 
beyond the horizon which circumscribed his vision as he stood in the front door 
of the ‘*Scaffletown Mercantile and Commercial Coffee House and Farmers’ 
Exchange.”’ And as the sequel will show, he made the rash resolution to launch 
out his bark on the great ocean of the world, determined ere he again cast an- 
chor to spread abroad the name for which Scuffletown had become proud, the 
fame of which had extended already to the Upper Court-nouse, nearly down to 
Moran's Mills. He told his brother Anderson to get a drove of hogs ready and 
go with him to Louisville. He wished Anderson to be his company that he might 
wituess his suceess upon the new theatre he had chosen for the future per- 
formances of what might be a short career, but it was bound to be a most bril- 
liantone. Tom judged the future by the past; it is safe generally to do so. 
But he failed this once by forgetting that Louisville was not Scuffletown. Lou- 
isville, with its paved streets and its steamboats—neither of which were appen- 
dages to the quiet and beautiful birth-place of Tom. He had heard of steam- 
boats, and had often described them tothe wondering people out back of Scuffle- 
town—for Scuffletown had its out back also—when they would come into the 
v.llage, on the occasion of a turn-out of the Rang2rs, or some such important 
event ; but he had never yet with his own eyes seen one. He had el:0 heard 
of their fearful capacity for blowing up, and it was with an alarm he could 
barely conceal from his brother as they drove their hogs leisurely along the road, 
that he thought of the danger of this undertaking—:hs important journey to 
Louisville, where steamboats were almost sure to be met with, whose boilers 
were equally ascertain to burst! With a determined resolution to push ahead, 
notwithstanding he might fall a sacrifice to his laudable pursuit of knowledge, 
he disguised all these awful reflections from his innocent brother Anderson, who 
had no fears, simply because Tom had none—his “ dear brother Tom Harris, of 
Scuffletown,” as he used affectionately to speak of him. Auder:o.1 would some- 
times luok on Tum as they travelled along with so deep a feeling of pride, and 
love, and reverence, that the tears of joy would almost gush into the kind fel- 
low’s eyes, in his deep gratitude that he was blessed by such a brother as Tom. 
Often un the road, as some traveller would ride up and fall into a few minutes’ 
cunversation with Anderson, he would, in a mysterious and subdued tone, point 
on ahead towards Tom, and ask if he could reckon who that was? Being gene- 
rally aoswered in the negative, the indignant Anderson was sure to set the indi- 
vidual down as an ignorant ass, for not having sense enough to tell at any dis- 
tance that that was Tom Harris. 
At leogth they arrived in Louisville, and immediately disposed of their hogs? 
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’T was late in the afternoon, and Tom thought they would postpone going hear t 
the river uotil the next morning; in the meantime, he could make some addi- 


tional enquiries into the na‘ure of s:eamboats, and particularly into their lia 

bilities to burst. That evening he went quietly up to a young man who was 
sitting io the baer-room, tilted back in his chair against the wall, with one leg 
crossed over the other, the fout projec'ing high above his head into the air, 
with a huge cigar in one corner of his mouth, and a cloth cap pulled sort of 
carelessly down over one side of his face. This young man was a regular bar- 
room loafer, with tights, gaiter boots, bursted out on the side, a blue, double- 
breasted, greasy coat, w.th bright buttons, and a gilt chain hanging in festoons 
from its various button-holes; these, together with long hair, redolent of sweet 
oil or fresh butter, went to make up the individual towards whom Tow directed 
h's enquiries about boats. This man soon discovered that Tom was ignorant of 
everything pertaining to that kind of water craft, and with the ill-breeding pe- 
culiar to his class, answered his various questions in such a manner that he be- 
gan,to feel that it was almost unsafe to remain in the city even when a steam: 
boat was anywhere in the vicinity. That very night he paced the floor of his 
room for many a long and weary hour. Anderson had gone quietly to sleep, 
knowing there could be no danger where Tom was ; and he was nuw dreaming 
of all the strange sights which had blessed his eyes even in so short a time 
since he came tothe city. AsI said, Tom paced the floor backwards and for- 
wards, absorbed in the most painful reflections. The people of Scuffletown 
koew he had come to Louisville ; they were proud he had done so, for in him 
they could shewthe people of Louisville a handsome specimen of the talent 
and educatiun of their flourishing village. A’'l this Tom thought of; besides, 
now, when he returned, they would be most particular in their enquiries of 
everything he saw, and above all, of that wonder of the age—Aa STEAMBOAT. 
Here he was, his brows already bound with a respectable wreath of fame, about, 
perhaps, to lose himeelf for ever to the world by his own rashness, and his burn- 
ing desire to know as much as other men of this powerful assistant of death— 
this self-moving, se.f-bursting, animated mystery! ‘I'o-night here he was well 

blooming with health—to-morrow he might be no more! ’Twas an awful night 
to Tom. However, come what might, he was determined, as he said in his owa 
emphatic style, **to make a spoon or spoil ahorn!” He'd show the people of 
Scuffletown a case greater than they had y:t had to be proud of him, or he 
would sleep low in death ! Coming tothis melancholy conclusion, with the firm- 
ness of a Socrates when about to take the fatal hemlock, Tom took a strong 
pull at his whiskey bottle, and turned in. 

The next morning Tom and Anderson were up bright and early, and after 
having taken each a dram, and fortified themselves with a good breakfast, they 
sallied forth. Tom was atill very low spirited, yet his tightly compressed lip, 
knit brow and firm though pale look, plainly told of his stern resolution to do 
or die. As they twain passed through the bar-room the loafer of the double- 
breasted coat was in the same identical spot, behind a cigar, as on the evening 
previous ; andaclose observer might have seen glancing out from under the 
visor of his cloth cap a look which seemed plainly to say ‘* green ’uns !” Tom 
took Anderson by the arm, and talked with him in the most affectionate manner. 
Anderson was both surprised and overcome by the unusual condescension of 
Tom. Tom told him how very uncertain life was, that sometimes in the midst 
of health men had been cut down and removed for ever from the passing things 
of time. That evenhe, Tom, high as his position was, was as mortal in all 
save his pure fame as any other man. He said that such a thing might occur 
as that he should never again see his dear Scuffletown ; ‘ But,” said he, ‘‘ An- 
derson, keep the farm in good order, my boy, and bear old Tom often in your 
memory. If I should die here, of course you will bring no more pigs to this 
market, Here, Anderson, here’s a knife for you, and my old pocket-book : you 
will keep them for my sake, Anderson, won't you, brother?’? Tom's speech 
had so entirely affected Anderson, that he burst into tears. He had felt low 
spirited all the morning on waking up with the first edge of the excitement, 
consequent upon visiting the city, worn off by a night's slumber; and now to 
hear Tom talk of even a possibility of leaving him there amongst strangers, 
brotherless and alone, was too much for his simple yet sensitive heart to bear, 
and he just gave way to a flood of grief. 

“Ona, Tom! Tom! let us go back to Scuffle. I have already seen too much,” 
said Anderson, in the most touching accents. 

‘‘ What do you say, Anderson? Go back to Scuffle before I’ve seen a steam- 
boat? No! never!” . 

While this conversation was going on they had approached very near to the 
river, and already could hear the sullen puff! puff! puff! of a boat working 
off steam, as she lay atthe wharf. The inetant the sound reached their ears 
Tom stopped, and told Anderson to let him go on ahead, and if there was no 
danger he might gradually advance. They shook hands, and Tom went stealthily 
on, followed by Anderson sorrowfully in the rear. Tom had always told An- 
derson that he could tell about the nature of anything at first glance, and An- 
derson knew if Tom arrived at the corner of the street, from around which the 
boat must be visible, and had one good look at her, and ¢hen weut on, all danger 
was over. Tom arrived at the corner, but before peeping round it, he turned 
his head and gave Anderson another kind look, and motioned with his hands 
for him to keep back, and not advance so near the awfu! position he was occu- 
pying himself. Puff! puff! puff! Tom then drew himself up to his full 
height, and taking in along breath, and shutting his teeth together like a vice, 
as one would do who had resolved to risk all upon the turn of adie. He (puff!) 
folded (puff!) his arms upon his breast, and with one immense stride stood for'h. 
(puff!) and found himself at once in the presence of that awful steamboat !— 
Purr! Tom winked—(puff!)—Tom nodded—(puff!)—‘* Who's afeared ?”’ 
roared Tom, with the voice of a lion, as he saw men going to and fro on the 
boat, and carts about with donkeys, and drivers hauling freight, When Ander- 
son saw his brother step forth from that corner with the determined air of one 
who dives head foremost into a cold river to bathe, rather than torture himself 
by that horrible torture of wetting one’s back by degrees, a shriek almost burst 
from his lips; but when he saw that darling brother standing there, and heard 
his voice in a tone of defiance sing out *‘ Who's afeared!?" he could almost 
have fallen down and worshipped so much daring and self-devotion. 

‘* Come here, Anderson,” said Tom, in a fatherly tone; * ’twon't blow !”’ 
and then he turned and calmly surveyed the almost breathing creature as she 
lay there panting upon the water, like a living thing. Anderson, assured alike 
by Tom’s manner and language that there was no danger, at least from that 
position, walked beldly up to Tom, and with open eyes and mouth, and a pal- 
pitating heart, looked his first look also on the steamboat. For full ten minutes 
those awe-struck, though fearless brothers stood there, hand in hand, like sta- 
tues carved ia marble. At length said Tom—“ Stay here, brother—I’l! go on 
it if I die in the attempt.” And without further word he departed, giving 
Anderson a mute adieu by a parting pressure of the hand. 

Away he went down the wharf towards the water's edge. Every dray driver 
he passed he gave either a wink or a nod,as much as to say, ‘‘ Steamboats are 
fine things enough in their way, but then—phew !—yon can’t fool me!—I'm 
Tom Harris!” Puff! puff! puff! went the unceasing engine. Tom was va- 
lor itself in his outward bearing, but about his heart he plainly felt a slight tre- 
mor as he saw the immense piston rush into the huge cylinder with a slough—h ! 
fizz! puff! and then out again with a whoo—o! sizzle-g-g-g !—puff ! and heard 
the clatter of the different parts of the engine which opened and closed the 
valves and worked the force pump. He saw a dozen negroes, wiih iron pokers, 
open and close huge iron doors, through which they threw an incessant stream 
of wood, and also saw a man going about the engine with an immense tin can, 
with a long slender spout, from which he kept pouring oil upon the different 
parts ; he also carried with him a forked bit of iron, with which he would screw 
up ibe big nuts. Tom winked at the negroes, and as he advanced slowly and 
cautiously along, he nodded to the engineer, as much as to say, ‘“* D——n you 
and your big coffee-pot of grease. Pish! you can’t but see that I understand 
all your steamboat nonsense.” Winking and looking wise at every one, Tom 
groped cautiously from one end of the boat to the other. After stepping back 
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Tom was walking out over the boilers, he heard a rumble under the boat’s sides 
like thunder, and felt an awful shuddering of the planks under his feet ! “* G—d, 
she's blow'd !’”’ was his terrific exclamation, and in an instant he was overboard, 
and swimming under water down towards the head of the canal. Anderson saw 
him leap, and saw his wake as he swam with the current, and ran with all his 
might to the bank, forgetting his own danger in that of his brother’s. By and 
bye up came Tom near the shore, puffing and blowing like a porpoise. He 
soon landed, and Anderson, with a voice filled with alarm and astonishment, 
cried— 

“ Why, brother, what was the matter?” 

‘* She’s blowed, Anderson, she’s blowed, and I’m the only man saved!” 

* Ob, no she hasn’t, brother; look, there she is now.” 

Tom turned, and with a gaze of speechless amazement beheld the identical 
boat, and heard the same eternal puff! puff! He also saw the truck-men haul- 
ing away goods the same as ever. He was at length aroused from his silent 
astonishment by hearing a coarse ‘Haw! haw! haw!’’ and turning his head 
in the direction from whence the sound proceeded, he saw an individual with a 
blue coat and oright buttons, smoking a large cigar, as he carelessly leaned 
against a sugar hogshead, and cast at the brothers a glance from under the visor 
of a cloth cap, which seemed again to say “‘ green ’uns !” 

** Well,” said Tom, trembling from head to foot as he spoke, “if she hasn’t 
blowed, she will blow, Andersoa !” 

Anderson looked at Tom four full a minute, doubting if the poor fellow hed 
not lost his senses. Whata great alteration took place in bis opinioa of his 
brother’s taient and capacity in that short time! Tom was fallible! Ander- 
so. knew there was a point beyond which human intelligence could never ex- 
teud: that point with Tom had been a steamboa: ; yes, and the identical steam- 
boat which now lay before them, end on which he could see people moving 
about without manifesting any trepidation whatever. Even a little negro boy 
was there with a basket of oranges on his arm to sell, and he was rot afraid, but 
absolutely laughed once ir a while, as could be seen by his teeth at that cis 
tance. Tom scared in a place where a negro boy carelessly suid oranges and 
liughed ! His brother, Tom Harris of Scuffletown! Faugh! Anderson gave 
his brother a look of pity, turned on his heel, and sought his na‘ive village. 
He there, without any hesitation, told his neighbors the whole story. In a 
few days Tom himself came mopirg slowly into town, with a perfect hang-dog 
expression about his face People came out just to see how ke looked, but 
turned away again with an air of contempt. Poor, melancholy, crest-felien 
Tom! As he passed through the town, he at times timidiy ventured a sickly 
wink, or faint nod of shrewdness, but it was no go. 
gone."” He went out to the farm; everything there seemed to know his dis- 
grace—for even his dog came out, and after giving one smell at his lege, 
turced up his nose and trotted off, leaving his master for ever! So passed 
away Tom’s fame! Like the mist of the morning, it vanished, leaving to the 
broad light of garish day all the tinse!, and show, and clap-trap, and behind- 
the-scenes imperfections of his character. Tne thought, the only thoight that 
evild possibly sustain him was, that, rail and jeer as the Scuffl-soniaus might, 
h>had fallen a sacrifice ia endeavoring to promote their happiness and well- 
being—in trying to add to their amount of theoretical knowledge of that great 
riddie—a steamboat. After this Tom was hardly known. Anderson com- 
pletely ruled everything at the farm, aud in town an amateur tailor nad become 
the oracle in Tom’s place. 

Thus passed away a couple of long, tedious years. Sometimes Tom might 
be seen coming in from the farm with a saw on his shoulders, and a little cross- 
legged wouden horse on which to lay sticks for cutting; anc during that day 
yoy might possibly catch a glimpse of him now and then in back yards, as he 
sawed wood from house to house ; but except on such occasions he was rarely 
visible. A person carefully noting him as he laid with a solemn air each stick 
upon the horse, and heard a long, deep drawn sigh, as he picked up his saw to 
eut it in two, could but have felt compassivn for him. I can almost see him 
now, as he would stand in a state of absent-mindedness, with his arms upon his 
chest, one foot upon his little wooden horse, and his saw lying by him on the 

ground. Whata picture! For minutes he would stand thus, motionless, ab. 
stracted, gazing at nothing. His old hat, with the crown sowed in with white 
thread, with three quarters of the rim gone, was perched jauntily upon the side 
of his head. His hair hung in long uncombed masses about his neck and 
throat, and his black beard was a month old. His coat had lost one skirt en- 
tirely, and his old tow-cloth pantaloons were awfully out at the knees. These, 
with a pair of shoes, through the toes of which might be seea sticking half of 
his stockingless feet, and a shirt that never had been refreshed by other oblation 
than a passing shower, completed his costume. Sometimes when he paused 
from his labors, and rested in this attitude, his right eye seemed to be indulg- 
ing in a touching and sad remembrance of the winks of other days; but in a 
moment a consciousenss of bis present state would cause him to heave a sigh, 
when he would replenish his horse by a new stick, and saw away again in very 


Tom's * occupation was 


desperation. 
Thus passed the time with Tom. Was not he at an exceedingly low ebb? 
* * * . > * = 


’Twas late in the afternoon of a cold autumnal day, a day which had wit- 
nessed the most spirited evolutions of that most spirited corps—the Scuffle- 
‘own Rangers. Training was over, and Ensign Davis, who had just been 
elected, was standing treat at the ‘ Scuffletown Commercial and Mercantile 
Coffee House and Farmers’ Exchange.’ There was a great crowd present, 
both civil and military. The liquor was five, the cigars were excellent, and En- 
sign Davis’s speech splendid, particularly that part wherein he said that Czsar 
had once been an Ensiga in a company of which Alexander the Great was Cap- 
tain. Captain Miller, of the Rangers, at ¢his felt calle i upon to make some re- 
marks, and he also made a speech full of fire and military enthusiasm. Every- 
thing went off swimmingly. Anderson was a corporal in the Rangers, and he 
was there too; and hanging about the outskirts of the crowd might be seen 
Tom, with his saw and little horse upon his shoulder, gathering stealthily up 
to different knots of speakers, with his head slightly inclined to one side, evi- 
dently listening to everything said, although he spoke to no one, and no one 
spoke to him. Presently a traveller rode up to the door of the Scuffletown 
Mercantile and Commercial Coffee House and Farmers’ Exchange, and in a 
mioute he was surrounded by an immense crowd. ’Twas George Kinnard, for- 
merly of Scuffletown, who desiring, like Tom, to improve himself by foreign 
travel, had been engaged for the last eighteen months in cutting cord wood just 
below Cincinnati, upon the Ohio. Everybody enquired the news of George, 
and what strange things he had seen during his eventful travels. George took 
a drink, and said that the most awful circumstance he had witnessed was a 
steamboat which passed the point where he was at that time engaged in cut- 
ting wood. Tom heard this, and began to elbow his way through the crowd 
nearer to George. George said she had just bursted her boilers, and was then 
being towed up the river by another boat. Tom’s breath came thick and heavy 
—an unnatural fire seemed to light up bis eye with an expression which seemed 
to say, ** Now we'll see!” He took his brother Anderson by the arm, and with 
the strength of a Hercules leg him through the ring right up to George, who 
continued and said, ‘‘ that twenty people were killed when she blowed.”” 

Tom at these words almost yelled for joy. ‘There, Anderson, listen ! 
Didn't I tell you if she had’nt blowed, she would blow? Didn'tI?” 

Anderson said that Tom did make use of that very expression. The people 
began to stand back from Tom with looks of returning deference and respect, 
while he wiaked and nodded to them in the most sage and triumphant manner, 
as much as to say, “ Yes, d——n you, [ knew it! J knew it! She was bound 
to blow!’’ Butin order to convince them still farther, he begged George, in 
the hearing of all Scuffletown, to answer him one or two simple questions. 

‘* Did she have two d——d big wheels—one in a house on each side ?” 

“Yes,” said George. 

Tom winked at the crowd, and particularly at Anderson. 
** And did she have two big black iron pipes sticking into the air, as large as 
eotton wools ?” 
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- Tom winked again at the crowd, and nodded wisely at Anderson, 

* And did she have a big stove with a dozer doors with niggers 
wood like they do at White’s salt furnace ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered George, ‘‘ one of them did ;” meaning the one which towed 
the other. 

‘** And didn’t she have a skiff behind her, tied with a string, like old Brown 
ing’s yawl?” : ‘ 

“Yes,” replied George. 

Tom could hardly contain himself. He threw his saw one way spiteful] 
across the room, and his horse the other. The crowd began to whisper a y 
themselves that they had done Tom a gross injustice ; and one went gy fe Pb 
to tell the tailor he had better slope. ° 

‘And did she have a big iron thing that kept socking into another d—_) 
long iron thing like a bee drum, with a whole lot of truck about ir, tipping y 
and down, and opening and shutting like three looms, and a bar trap kcocked 
into a heap, and all agoing sough—h—fizz-z-z-z ! puff! phist ! whoo-oo, ale 
—zle—izle! puff! fadder!—eh 2” said Tom, working with his whole body, ang 
breath, and arms, almost the impersonation of a steam eng ne. iia 

‘Yes, by thunder!” said George, carried entirely away by Tom's yiy;; 
cription of the boat. 

** Then,” said Tom, with the pride of- former days, * fellow citizens of Scuf. 
fletown, I’m Tom Harris once more, by G——d! Let's liquor. I gaig ; ie 
hadn’t blowed she would blow, and she has blowed !” 

The citizens and soldiers gathered around Tom, congratulating hig hie 
being restored to the confidence and affection of his old acquaintances The 
tailor moved immediately upon Tom’s restoration ; and in a few days Seni Lown 
was going on with Tom at the head of affairs—that is, at the head of public es. 
timation—in its ancient and wonted manner. Tom finally got married, ,,. 
of the most beautiful women in its vicinity, and after the Customary lapse = 
time he became the father of a little girl, who wes not only a great com lates 
to her mother's beauty, but also promised to be equally so to her fathor’ na 
perior intelligence. In 1842 Tom died. No one could be more lamented han 
he was by all classes of people in Scuffletown and its suburbs. 
town Farmers’ Chronicle appeared a most flattering obituary of him. Thy: 
died Thomas Harris! Like other great men whose lives have been marked by 
extraoru, nary talent and surpassing genius, he departed this life early, bu: how 
full of honers! He made himself great by slow degrees; fell back to b's ori. 
ginal posit on oy.mere force of unforseen circumstances—but again burst forth 
like ihe sun, whose brilliancy has been obscured by a passing cloud, to roll op 
again, and set in unprecedented splendor. Mr. Harris's fame must be as last. 
ing as the fame of Ketincky. He was one of those men 

‘* Who are not born to die.” 
Peace to his ashes. Many are the tears that will fall as this brief tribute js read 
of the man whose genius was not »oly an honor to Scuffletown, but an orna. 
ment to his country and his race. 

Fort Leave-ucorth (Mo ), June 20, 1844, 
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CROCKFORD’S EXAMINATION. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE num oF COMMONS ON GAMING. 








From Bell’s Life in London. — 





Chairman : Have you been made a defendant in any of Bre gui tam actions 
which have lately been made the subject of Parliamentary interference *—I un. 
derstand so, but no writ has been served upon me. 

Chairman : If any questions should be put to you on the matters with refer. 
ence to which those actions have been brought, and where your answers may 
be injurious to you, the committee desire you to understand that on your stat: 
ing that to be the fact, those questions will not be proposed. \ 

What is your occupation '—I have no occupation, generally speaking ; Tn 
concerned in mines and other things. \ 

Are you the proprietor of a club-house in St. James’s-street '—I was; but 
that termioated about four years ago. 

For how long had you been the proprietor !—About 15 or 16 or 17 years. 

During the time you were proprietor of that club-house what were the rules 
of admission to that club?!—TIt was a private club ; not a thing done in public 
at all; it was amongst private gentlemen. I should wish to decline answering 
that question. : 

They were elected by ballot !—Yes. 

You were not the person who laid down those rules‘—No; they were laid 
down by a committee. 

There was a good deal of play carried on at that club, was there not ’—There 
may have been so; but I do not feel myse!f at liberty to answer that question 
to divulge the pursuits of private gentlemen. Situated as I was, I do not fee, 
myself at liberty so do so. 

Do you not know that play went on in that house ’—I do not feel myself at 
liberty to answer that question. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

Chairman: With regard to your last answer, I wish to state on the part of 
the committee what I have already stated, that with respect to anything re- 
garding the actions now pending, of which you say you believe yourse!f to be 
a party, though you have not seen the writ, or had it served upon you, if the 
committee should ask you any questions respecting those actions, you will be 
at perfect liberty to decline answering them. I should also state that eo act 
of Parliament has recently passed irdemnifying witnesses from all! such trans- 
actions in the following manner :—* That for the more effectually prosecuting 
any such inquiry, every person who may have been implicated or engaged 10 
any gaming transaction, or any transaction connected with gaming, and who, 
during this session of Parliament, shall be examined as a witness at the bar, 
or before any select committee of the Lords Spiritual and Temporsl, or of he 
Commons, touching such transaction, and who shall upon such examination 
make a true and faithful discovery and disclosure, to the best of his or bit 
knowledge, touching all acts, matters, and things to which he or she shal! be 80 
examined, shell be, by virtue of this act, freed, or indemnified, and discharged 
of, from, and against all penal actions, forfeitures, punishments, disabilities, and 
incapacities, and all criminal prosecutions which he or she may have bee 
may become liable or subject to, or which he or she may have incurred ur ®y 
incur, at the suit of her Majesty, her heirs or successors, or any other perso”) 
for or by reason or means of, or in relation to any act, matter, or thing dure 
and committed by such person or persons in respec: of such alleged trans:c!i0P 
save and except any penal action or criminal prosecution which was comment: 
ed before the said 5th day of February, and the forfeitures, punishments, 4'S* 
bilities, and incapabilities consequeut upon any judgment given in any su¢ 
penal action or criminal prosecution as last aforesaid.’ That exempt on re 
lating to the actions you have just alluded to, having read that, I should wisi 
to ask whether you still wish to decline answering any question with regard to 
the proprietors of your club four years ago'—Yes, certainly J shoul? beg “° 
decline it. ; 

Mr. Escott: Are you a proprietor of a house in St. James's-street 1—No. 

sins you three or four years ego proprietor of a house in St. James’s-st reel 
—Yes. 

Who is the proprietor of that house now?—I cannot tell ; I have given | UP 
to the committee, and I cannot tell anything further about it. 

Who are the members of that committee!—Upon my word I do not ka0w; 
they shift about among themselves. staat 

Who was the person you dealt with when you gave it up to the committe? 
—If you were to ask me myself I could not tell you ; I gave it up tothe gener 
use of the club four years ago. 1—Ad 

Did you give it up at your own suggestion, or that of any other person ~~ 
my own. 

To whom did you communicate your intention to give it up !—To the gene™ 
club, 

To the general club !—To the club in general. . 

Was there any chairman of that club ?—I do not feel myself at liberty M¢ * 
on any further with the questions ; I must decline it. When I dealt wit a: 
club I should say 200 gentlemen were met together, and I expressed ™y 
to decline it, and the consequence was that it was over. 

Chairman: Surely you must have had some one whom you cousid “A 
sponsible to make the arrangement ‘—No pub!icjarrangement at all; | “* 
private arrangement, a8 

Mr. Blake: Did you sign any paper'—Upon my word I do not know ; 
would not give an answer to say whether I did not ; I believe I did not. al 

Mr. Escott: It wae a private arrangement !—Generally speaking ; I a 
grew too old, and I could not continue in the club any longer: and Il wi 
to give up the club to the gentlemen, who made their own arrangements. ra 

des. you say who were the parties who made the private arrangeme”' ° 
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ing any geutleman’s name into iscussion. 

Mr. Blake: Do you receive rent for the house now '—Yes, now I receive 
rent for it, certuinly ; the sent I pay. 

Woo pays you the rent '!—It is paid through the general club secretary 
When I say I receive it, my son receives the money, and, of course, pays it 
it is only the money I pay myself. 

Mr. Escott: Who pays the money !—I do not know ; my son rec eives il an 
pays it. 

Is vour son in London !—Yes. 

|; y)arsoa gow the proprietor or occupier of that house ?'—No; he never 
w.s iu his life. 

js your son conversart with the business carried on in that house? —No, he 
never was in 't. ‘ 

Who is the present superintendent of that house 1—I do not know. 

Mr. Bieke: Does any persoa authorized by you remain in that house !—No 

Colonel Peel: You have handed the house dver to the clib?!—Yes; and the 
consequence is when they give it up I receive it back again; they have to pay 
the rent. 

Mr. Escott: Daring the time you were proprietor of the house were you. 
cogn ziut of what took place in the house!—I must decliue answering that 
question. ; 

Mr. M Gibson: Have you had considerable experience in betting on the 
turf '—Yes. 

And a general knowledge of such transactions ?—Yes. 

You a'so know something about gaines of chance as well as horse races ’~— 
Yes. 

Do not you think that a person is just as honorably bound to pay a bet whieh 
he loses upon a game at hezard as he would be to pay a bet which he loses on 
a horse race !—I think most certainly he would honorably be bound by it. 

Do not you think that if the loser of a bet on a game at hazard had no charge 
to mase of any kind of unfarness, and he were to commence an action to re- 
cover that money back again, he would lay himself open to the charge in the 
world of having acted dishonorably 1—I should certainly think so myself. I 
sho id take all the pains I could to avoid such a man. 

You would, of course, say the same of a man who commenced an action for 
mocey fairly won on a bet On a horse race !—Certainly. 

Yeu we . draw no distinction whether the money wes won at hazard or on 
tur! ?—No 

In May, 1824. 1t appears from M'Cleland’s Law Reports that a bill was filed 
by a common informer under the statute of the 9th of Anne, c. 14,8. 9, against 
you as a winner of money va certain games, amongst others, by betting on 
horse races, aud furthe purpose of supplying the evidence for the support of 
the action on penalties under the second section of that statute ’—I should say 
dec dedly [ had nothing to do with horse races. 

A bill was tiled by a common informer under the statute of the 9th of Anne, 
c. 14, against you'—There was. 

For tne purpose of supplying evidecce in support of an action for penalties, 
under ‘he second section of the statute, and it charged, “‘ That you had at va |- 
ous ‘1 nes, between the days and inthe years before mentioned, won at one 


{Dé 


time more than £10 by betting at horse races, from various persons unknown to 
the plain’ id.” Had you any knowledge previous to this action that an informer 
could sue a person for penalties for having won more than £10 on a game !— 


No; I do no: even know it now, though horse racing appears to be put in with 
o'her things; [ was not aware of that. A nest of informers came about me and 
wanted to take £20,000, and then £10000, and I met it in court, and they 
would not meet me, and so it was all over. 

You are not aware that the action was brought, among other things, for 
money won upon the bets at horse races?'—No, I do not think it was. 

Have you never read, or did your solicitor never read the charges contained 
in this bill, which was filed by a common informer !—1 dare say my solicitor 
did, but it seems so rid:ealous; £700000 or £800,000 was charged agains: 
me, as | understood, and I had had nothing to do with horse racing at all; it is 
a case 20 years ago or more. 

it being In the year 1824, you cannot state distinctly, carrying your recollec- 
tion back, what it charged ?—No; of course it must be so if it is in print; but 
I was not aware that any one could bring an action for a bet on a hurse race; 
in fact, they could not bring an action against me, and I should have beat them 
too, if they had come into court; but it was to extort money from me they 
Drougat if. 

You do not recollect your solicitor having informed you that that was a part? 
—No,I do not. 


Colonel Peel: How far did that action proceed 1—It proceeded to the court ; 
‘hey gave me notice of trial; I appeared ; they allowed the jury to be sworn, 
anc then they called the plaintiff, and went out of court. 

You imagine that was in consequence of their having no case!—lI imagine 


0; | know they had no case, 

Mr. Blake: That withdrawal was not in consequence of any compromise ? 
—No, certainly not; they wanted me to give them £2,000, then £1,000, but 
1 would net give them anything. 

Mr M Gibson: The bill of discovery was refused by the four judges !— 
Yes. 

heir decision was not on the ground of the money won at a horse race being 
within the statute of Anne, but that no common informer was entitled to a dis- 
covery '—I forget how it was now. 

Are you aware that a person losing a sum above £10 upun a bet on anv 
game included in the statute uf Anne, is entitled to sue for that money back 
again after he has paid it!—Hearing it from public report in the papers, I 
should conceive it is so, but I should not have thought so; I should certainly 
have defended anything of that sort. 

How long wes it since you saw that report in the public papers?'—It was 
when the argument came betore the House of Commons, aad the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General gave their opinions upon it. 

You mean the Parliamentary reports '—Yes. 

Do you refer to recent debates '—Yes, 

tlad you never heard of such a thing before'—No; I never heard of any 
person beimg sued for horse racing before. 

Were you aware that the person who lost more than £10 up»n one bet on a 
game of chance is entitled, having paid the money to the personto whom he 
lost it. to sue that person ia a cjurt of jastice to get it back !—Yes, certainly 
every thing bat horse racing ; I dd uot conceive that horse racing was included. 

What did you conceive that that applied to !—I conceived that it applied to 
games at cards, games at hazard, aud the different games enumerated in the 
act of Parliament of the 9.h of Anne. Iconcluded that it belonged ouly to 
those cases wh ch were named in the bill. 

Have you ever read the bill ’—Yes, I have. 

Have you read the previous statute of Charles ?—I do not think that I ever 
have; Ihaveread the 9th of Aine, but my memory dves not exactly bear 
upon it; [thnk itis the question what is held by the court to come within the 
statute. 

The Act of Charles does mentioa horse racing? perhaps you are aware that 
the jadges have uniformly ruled that the statute of Anne includes all the games 
mentioued ia the statute of Caarles?—I was not aware of that. 

If you had been aware of the previous statute you would not have doubted it 
perhaps'—No; but I never saw any such decision. 

You recollect the action brought last year by a person of the name of Smith 
against Bond !—Yes; that was for quite a different thing ; for hazard. 

It was an action brougat by a common informer against Bond for having won 
more than £10 0n a game of chance, was it not !—Yes, it was. 

Were you aware, previous to that action, that a common informer could sue 
a persoo in Bond’s situation for penalties !—Yes, I was. 

Dd you ever hear of a similar action in your life '—Yes. 

Wil you mention one?—I must goto the books; I cannot tell that from 
inecaory. I will engage to find such a case in the books. 

D» you believe that it was generally known that a person winning more than 
10. pon a game at cards, or upon a game at dice, at one bet, could be sued by 
a com non informer !—Yes. 

D» you believe that that was generally knowo'—It was known to me by 


realiys the statute of Ann : and I believe it was known generally. 

‘lave you always believed that a person who won 10I. on a game of chance, 
*u5 as hagard and dice, could be sued by a common informer?—Yes. 

Colonel! Peel—With the exception of horse-raciog!—Yes, [ never con- 
ceived that horse racing was ia the bill. There have been other cases decid- 
cd, Dat not horse racing. 


Mr M. Givbson—You stated in the commencement of your evidence that 
you thought it would be just as wrong for a person to sue another for a bet fair- 
‘'y Won on a game of hazard, as fora persoa to sue another for a bet fairly won 
00 @ horse race !—That 1s my opinion. 

_ Atany rate you must be of opinion that it is a strange distinction to draw 
Setweea a bet on a horse race and a bet on a game of hazard !—I cannot rea- 
S00 On those things acd draw those distinctions. 

Colonel Peel—Would not you think it extraordinary to draw a distinction 
Setween a bet on a race before and after it was run? —Certaioly. 

Mr. M. Gioson—Have you been in the habit of remarking on these distinc- 
“ons, aod thinking that they were a little strange ’—Yes, certainly, a littie. 

Should you think it a strange distinction to draw, by statute, that a person 
May De sued fur a bet fairly won on a game of chanze, but not for a bet fairly 
won oo a horse race ’—If the law is so. 

Are you notof opinion taat that would be a strange distinction? —I think it 


No; I do not care what 1. say spent ampeali, bat I must beg to decline. briog- 
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‘woul ve pertectly yu -itiable ; that horse racitig is a more honorable and manly 
exercise, and eucouraged by the plates of the Queen, and so on: not like ha- 
zard. If you play at hazard you are subject to a penalty. 

Ii a person vewed with you at hazard, you say you should think he acted un- 
fairly and disnunvranly io bringing an action against you to recover the money 
be hes paid you '—Tnat | should think. 

And that ne woalt act eqaa'ly dishonorably in bringing an action against you 
to recover mon y won on a horse race? Yes, certainly. 

I never heard ay ‘mputation on you with reference to games at hazard, but 
that tae games were perfectly fair, and that the persons who played always 
knew the chances against them 1—Exactly so. 

Under those circurastances, why do you think it would be jistifiable that the 
law should eatile tre mtormer, or the loser, to bring an action against you for 
the money Jost at hazard, and not against a person on a bet on a horse-race !— 
I never said that; I said that both would be dishonorable. 

Do you think it would be jusiifiable to bring that action for the recovery of 
money lost at hazard 1—No 

You say you think that there is a distinction between the two1—Yes; that 
was drawn from me by saying, why should horse racing be left out ; that was 
the reason I gave. 

Colone! Peel—Has not the law legal zed horse racing while it has not legal. 
ized gaming !—I think so ; but as to @ person who has lost money to me, no 
law could justify the suing for it back again. 

Mr M. Gibson—You are of opinion that there should be a distinction in any 
future law between the power of an informer with respect toa game of hazard 
and a bet on ahorse race!—I am not capable of giving an opinion upon that. 

Dd you ever hear it proposed that in Bond’s case the public should interfere 
to s op the informer from suing !—I never heard of a thing of the kind. 

Colonel Peel—Bond was perfectly aware that he was subjecting himself to 
penalties '— Yes, I suppose sv. 

Mr. M. Gibson— What reason have you t» suppose that Bond was aware ! 
—I suppose so; I have no data to go on; I never spoke to Mr. Bond on the 
subj ct in my life; Tonly give my opinion. 

‘Mr. Ascott—Is not hazard, and every game of that kind, commonly deneni- 
nated a game, in common parlance ?—I suppose many are games sv called. 

You do not call horse-racing a game, do you ’—No, I do not, certainly. 

If a description in a penal statute contained the word “games,” you would 
not cousider horse-racing as included 1—No. . 

But you wuald toink nazard included !—Yes, that is my opinion. 

Mr. M. Gibson—You forgot that your solicitor told you that the action 
brought against you was for a bet on a horse race !—I certainly do not recol- 
lect that: it is 20 years ago. 

You say that you were aware that a common informer might sue a person 
for penalties fur a sum won upon a game of hazard !—Yes, or any other game 
named in the statute of Anne. 

But not named in the statute of Charles'—I do not know anything about 
the statute of Charles; | know only the statute of Anne; that drew my at- 
tention to the statute of Anne; [ had it in my house to read it at different 
times, but I never considered horse-racing within it. 

You did not know at the time that the judges had uniformly ruled that horse $ 
racing was within it ?—I did not. 

Sir H. Seymour—You have played at whist and at hazard ’—Yes. 

Dia you ever play at horse-racing 1—No. 

Mr: Biake—Have you had race-horses ’—Yes. 

Mr. M. Gioson—Can you call to your recollection any case similar to that of 
Sin th against Boud '—Yes; I think there was an action some years ago about 
a man of the name of Bennett, but it is 20 years ago, I should think. 

_ Is this the only case connected with the subject which you recollect !—I do 
not recollect any other. 

You do not reco.lect any one during your whole lifetime ?—No. 

Will you take upon yoarself to say there has been an action ia your lifetime 
sens to that of Smith v. Bond ’—Yes, I think I can venture to say that there 

as been. 

Caairinan—Before you became proprietor of the Club which now goes by 
your name, in St. James's street, were you the owner of any other house or 
ho el in that neighborhood 1—No. 

Have you been a resident mauy years in St. James's street !—Somewhere 
about 30 years. 

Are you aware of there being in St. James's street and the adjoining streets 
a great number of gambling houses !—I do not know; I never go in the even- 
ing into St. James's street. 

You have never been in any one of them!—No, never in my life; I never 
passed down Sr. James’s street in an evening for these four years. 

Mr. Blake—Are you aware of the fact that there are severa! gambling-houses 
at the west end of the town !—Yes. 

In what locality are they'—I can speak on'y from report; I should say 
about St. James’s street, but I speak only from report. 

Mr. Escott—Are you aware that the indemnity provided by this act of Par- 
liament depends upon your receiving a certificate from the Speaker of the 
House of Commons or the chairman of this committee !—No. 

Do you also know that that certificate cannot be given to you unless you up- 
on your examioation make a true and faithful disclosure touching the acts and 
matters to which you are examined !—No. 

Does that knowledge now communicated to you make any difference in your 

determination in refusing to answer the questions put to you before !—Certain- 
ly not. 
: What was your occupation before you occupied the house in St. James’s 
street '—I cannot tell. AmTI to give a history of my life? I should rather 
decline. [am now 70 years of age, and I have lived about 40 years in St. 
James's street or down at Newmarket. 

Have you ever been in any regular business or profession !—Yes. 

What !—A variety ia my lifetime, and am now inde d. 

Staie the first business in which you were ever engaged ’—I do not come 
here to give my private history and character; J must decline it. 

Mr. M. Gibson—Are you of opinion that the action against Bond ought to 
have been stopped !—I have no thought upon it. 

If an action similar to that against Bund had been broight against you by a 
common informer for winning more than £10 at a game of hazard, should yuu 
have thonght ita hard case '—I cannot enteristu the merits of the case; If 
asked my private opinion, I consider that any person who sues in order to have 
a penalty, a3 a common informer, !s a direct scoundrel, and that no direct 
scoundrel should have any part or any concern, in my opinioa, ia the moneyz. 

Do not you think thit if those persons to whom you apply those names are 
all owed to go against one man they should be allowed to go against all !—My 
opinion is that tney should not be allowed to go against any. 

Are you of opioion that it is right to stop those persons to whom you apply 
this name of scoundrel from proceeding against some of her Majesty’s subjects 
and not against others!—I have drawn a distinction as to borse-racing; | 
should stop any informer myse'f if I could. 

Do you know why no steps were taken to stop the informer in Bond's case ! 
—No, I do not. 

if an informer had brought an action against you for money won at hazard, 
or whist, or a game of any sort, should not you have e:deavored to have induc- 
ed geatlemen to stop the actions by act of Parliament !—I should have been 
very happy if they had done the thing. ; 

Do you think that you should have succeeded in getting them to pass a bill 
before the legislature 1—I do not know. , 

Colone! Peel!—Dv you think that that would have depended on the merits of 
the case '!—Yes. 

Mr. M. Gibson—The verdict against Bond stands recorded, and if he returns 
to this country he is subject to a demand of £10,000 ; do you think thet if the 
Legislature stops the actions against gentlemen for horse racing, it would be 
proper to atop the proceedings in the action against Boad !—I may give an 
opinion, but Iam afraid that my opinion woald not weigh at all; it can be but 
my own opinion. 

As a betting man, and a man having experience in these things, would you 
recommend that Bond's case should be included in the suspending bill now be- 
fore Parliament !—I would give no opinion on the subject. 

You would have no objection to it '—No. 

If you were the object of such a proceeding, should you wish your case to 
be included !—I should like it, most certainly. 

Have you heard any reason why Bond was excluded from the benefit of this 
bill ’—No. 

Colonel Peel—Did you ever hear any reason stated why he should be includ- 
ed '—No. 

Sir H. Seymour—Did you ever hear any opinion expressed upon this point! 
—No, neither one way nur the other. 

Mr. M. Gibson—It seems that you are perfectly aware of the law with re- 
ference to the power uf common informers against persons betting on horse- 
races'—Yes; I considered horse racing not to come under the law. 

You have now found that a horse race is a case within the statute !—I have 
long doubted it. ; 

Are you of opinion it is, or is not !—I suppose it may be ; but if an action 
were brought against me, I should certainly try it, and I think with success ; 
but that is merely my opinion. 

Chairman—With regard to betting on horse-racing, you have had some ex- 
perience of it!—Yes. 

What is your opinion of the manner in which bettirg is generally conducted 








on the Turft—Generally speaking, on 2 fair principle ; the only objection is, 




















thet a great many scoundrels have come in, from the of the bets, 
they have laid £10,000 or £20,000, and then have laughed at the winners, ard 
never paid them, 

4 Bove a formed any opinion as to any measure which might tend to prevent 

__ Have you any opinion as to the policy of making bets legal !—No. I think 
if a man were scoundrel enough not to pay his honorable debt, he would be 
ae enough to refuse paying his legal debt, and go into the Queen's 

ench. 

Have you known many young men rv ined by betting at borse-races !—Not 
so many as by other expensive habits. No doubt it is an expensive habit of 
pursuit, and persons may ruin themselves. just as they may dy other expensive 
amusemen's; by going to the opera, and getting into discounting bills, and hav- 
ing a tailor’s bill too large, and so on. 

Do you consider tha’ the habit of betting on horse races is equally injurious 
with that of betting oo gambling !—I do not think that that would be, because 
he may hedge his oct ; suppose a man has bet £500 on a race, he has probably 
betted £500 with ano her man ; but if the common informer saw the money 
put down, be wouid be entitled to receive five times the amount from the one, 
and so he might receive five times the money by the other. 

What have been the consequences to persons who have lost money on the 
Turf and have not paid?!—They have generally run away. 

Have they ever been re-admitted to betting on the Turf!—If they paid up 
their money, not without. 

_ Suppose they paid some portions of it !—If they paid a portion, and the cre- 
ditors compounded, it is like other cases where debts are compounded ; there 
have been cases in which it has been proposed to pay half-a-crown in the 
pound. Suppose I were to lose £1,000, and I were to say. “ All I can pay is 
£450 ; the person might say, I will take it, and make no further claim. 

Would a person under those circumstances be a person whom any one could 
_— to bet with !—Every person is entitled to refuse to bet with whom he 

ikes. 

How is that refusal made !—By not closing with the bet. 

Suppose you were at Newmarket, and offered a bet, and it was accepted by 
another, coald you refuse him!—Yes. I -might say, ‘Ido not know you,” 
and decline it. 

Suppose you did know him!—Then protably I might have a still better 
reason. 

You would not say, ** You are not a person I should wish to bet with ?"— 
No = it is not necessary to say that. 

Mr. Blake—Does not the word * done,” on the offer to bet being made, con- 
firm it'—No, not unless you approve of the party, and confirm the bet. Sup- 
pose a person says, ‘I will bet so and so,”’ and the other says “ I: is done,” if 
the person offering does not object, it is done, but if he objects it is no bet. 


Colonel Pee|—In order to exclude a person from the betting-room on his 
becoming a defaulter, is it necessary that some person should make a complaint 
against him !—Yes. 

If he had compounded with his creditors, and they made no complaint, he 
would be admitted again '—Yes. 

Mr. M. Gibson—Supposing a gentleman under those circumstances showed 
a desire to pay ; that he pai¢ all he could at first, and continued paying gradual- 
ly, he would be admitted again !—Yes ; I have always seen persons very le- 
nient under such circumstances, 

You call the persons who lose, and do not pay, Levanters '—Yes. 

Are they confined to any particular station in society !—They are too nume- 
rous, I am afraid. 

There ere some among al! classes'—Yes, 

And most professions !—Yes, I believe so. 

Even the clerical profession is not exempt, is it '—I do not know any of that 
profession. 

Have you ever heard that the owners of horses bet by commission against 
their own horses*—I should think that is very often done. Suppose a gentle- 
man backed his horse for a large sum of money, he would find it more conve - 
nient and prudent to hedge his bet, than if he was known to bet against his own 
horse ; that would throw his horse out of the market ; but if he commissioned 
another gentleman to do it, his end would be obtained ; he would be secured. 
[ have done it myself, and have lost large sums of money by not duing it. 

Chairman—Suppose you know a horse to be amiss or lame, you being the 
propr etor, what would be your course ’—Everybody bets with his eyes open, 
and if they know a horse to be lame they bet against him, and why should the 
owner be excluded from the privilege which other persons have? 

The owner of course knows his own horse to be lame, would he be justified, 
possessing that knowledge, in going into the ring and betting against the horse ! 
The lameness might not continue ; I have known a horse lame for a day or two 
and then recover and win the race. 

Co'onel Peel—If your horse was at Newmarket and he became lame, would 
it not be soon known to the public ’—Yes, very soon. 

Chairman—How would it become known to the public !—There are plenty 
of watchers ; everything about a horse is known ; the horses should be taken 
out to exercise, and if there is anything of the kind seen about them, or if they 
are not taken out, there will be plenty of letters sent to London. 

Do you mean that the horses are watched in the stable ?—I referred to the 
watching by persons vut of the stable. 

Have you ever had your horses watched by your own peopie to prevent 
tricks being played with them!—Yes; very closely watched. 

From your knowledge of the practice of the Turf, you would be very much 
afraid of persons getting to your horse previous to a race !—Yes, if care were 
not taken. 

You have known probably of such things as drugging hurses !—I have heard 
of such things being done, and that is the reason I should take precautions. 


Colonel Peel—Have you ev:r known of such a thing being done '—No; 
but when a horse loses, there is a great deal of gossip about; one man tells 
that he has heard such a thing has been done, and there are plenty ready to be- 
Leve it 

Mr. Escott—When a man loses he is ready to impute it to anything but his 
own want of judgment'—Yes; and that occasions so many of these stories 
being told and repeated. 

You have been asked whether you had known many young men ruined by 
betting on the Turf; you said, not so many as by other sorts of gambling; 
you think you have known many ruined by gambling ?—I did not say by other 
sorts of gambling, but by other expensive amusements. 

Do not you think that many young men have lost very large sums of mo- 
ney uf late’—I dare say it may be so, but I cannot tell. 

Do not you believe that a great many young men have Jost £10,000 or 
£20 000 or £50,000 by gambling '—I cannot say that I know it. 

Have you eny doubt of the fact!—TI really have no opinion upon it. 

Chairma.—You do not know anything of the gambling habits contracted in 
this town '—I have not, lately. 

You did at one time in your life !—At some time of my life I had some idea 
of it. 

Cannot you give an answer to the question whether young men have not 
been ruined by gambling !—Many people will say they have been ruined by 
gambling who have been ruined by keeping women, and having a box at the 
Opera, and other things of that kind, but they lay it all on gambling. 

Mr. Escott—Will you say that you have no opinion upon that fact one way 
or the other !—I cannot decide upon it, 

Is your reason for declining to give an answer to that question that you are 
ignorant of the fact !—I cannot give an opinion upon it; | really do not know 
the fact. 

Mr. Blake—You say that horses are constantly watched at Newmarket, and 
so or, and that there is constant information given if they lose their exercise, 
or if they are lame, and so on; are there not a guod many men about In New- 
market who make it their practice to watch the horses and to pick up informa- 
tion '—! believe there are. 

How do these men get remunerated for their time and trovble!—You must 
ask those to whom they send their letters what they pay them. wel 

You have no idea of how they get their money !—No; I never did it. 

Mr. M. Gidson—You cannot give the committee any opinion as to whether 
there is most money lost and woa on the Turf or at the table !—I really cen- 
not give an opinion upon that. : 

Colonel Peel—Do you think there is as much betting on the Turf as there 
was formerly!—No, I do not think there is, There are some few men who 
have made great bets, and made large balances, but I do nut think there is so 
much; I should say nut a tenth part as much betted now as there was at one 
time. 

Captair Berkeley—With regard to the persons who have not made good 
their debts on the Turf, some of them keep horses, du not they !—I believe so ; 
but they do not keep them in that case in their own name. We suspect it, 
but we do not know it as a fact. 

Colonel Peel|—If the regular buok-keepers generally bet round on different 
horses, it is a matter of perfect indifference to them whether a particular horee 
wins '—Yes. 

The regular better would have no interest in such a horse being poisoned ' 
No; it weald be against him that a horse should be poisoned, for he may have 
£200 or £300 upon him if he makes a book of £10,000. , 

Captain Berkeley—Have you heard of persons running their horses in and 
out '—I have heard of a great deal of gossip; I do not believe there is a tenth 
part of that which is talked of, trae ; but if a man loses his money he goes gos 
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sspin do not know a horse from this pen, be- 
neve all he says. ‘ 

Dv you not believe that there are a good many men who keep horses who run 
their horses in and out, while they constantly make a gain on their bettings '— 
I cannot give au opinion upon that. 

Colonel Feel—If the owner of a horse is suspected not to have dealt fairly, 
would not the handicappers on the next occasion put an additional weight vpon 
his back ?—I have very often seen things of that kind occur, and very ridicu- 
lous weights put upon a horse. 

Captain Berkeley —All horses are not handicaps !—No, certainly not. 

Chairman—You have been asked several questions about horse-racing and 
gaming ; did you ever turn your attention to the law, as it regards playing at 
dice and cards, and so on ?—Yes, the statute of Queen Anne. 

Are you not aware that it is illegal to play at dice and cards, and so on !— 
Yes, a person is subject to a penalty for it. 

Supposing you were anxious to put an end to gambling in the metropolis, 
are there any means which co not at present exist which you would recom- 
mend to the committee to form the subject of enactment !—No,I think the 
law is strong enough if it is put in force. 

Are you aware that a great deal of gaming goes on, notwithstanding the 
existing law!—Yes, and so it is with pickpocketing, yet the law is strong 
enough. 

You are not aware that there is any defect in the existing law and that there 
is a difficulty in putting it in force !—If the means of making in effectual are no: 
provided let them be given: but I am not aware what they are. 

You have never turned your attention tu any means for making the law more 
effectual ’—I have never thought of the matter: I have left that to the legisla- 
ture. 

Do you think that the laws, as they exist, against gaming, would be applicable 
to a club ?—I shou'd have my opinion; I should say no. 

Have you ever teken any opinion upon that !—No. 

Mr M. Gibson ; Do you see any more harm in keeping a table for hazard 
than in playing at it?—I cannot see any harm in either the one or the other. 

You say you think the law in strong enough : do you think that it is t 0 strong? 
—I! really must decline answering that question; I can only give my own 
opinion upon it. 

Mr Blake : You are acquainted with the room at Tattersall's !—Yes. 

There is a great deal of betting goes on there each week !—Yes. 

Do you consider Tattersall's a gaming house !—No. 

The bets which take place there are generally above the amount of £10 !— 
Xo sia if@ man plays at hazard, though it is only for £5 he incurs a penalty 
° 1 

Mr M. Gibson: You are included in the bill which suspends actions aga nst 
certain parties; did you apply to Parliament for the suspension of those actions? 
—No, never. 

Did you wish that you should be included !—I must, of course, leave that to 
others. I never expressed a wish on the subject. 

If an application had been made for other parties, you would think that you 
ought to be included !—I cannot give an opinion upon that. 

You do not know how you came to be included in the bill? Ido uot know 
that; I have not the least idea of it. 

Colonel Peel: You did not even know that the writs had been taken out 
against you until you saw the return to the House of Commons !—That is all 
I know about it. I am very se!dom in town; Iam a great deal in the country, 
and I have now come up from Wales on purpose to attend this committee. 

Mr M. Gibson: You would stop the proceedings of all common informers if 
you could 1—i think 1 would be a very good thing. 

In what mode would you co it?—I must leave that to wiser heads. 

Do you yourself, as a gent'eman who understands these matters, wish that a 
measure of that sort shouid be adopted !—My wish is of no consequence: | 
should decline expressing a wish onthe subject. If I were called vpon as a 
lawgiver, I should give my opinion; but I am not. 

ith regard to the bill stopping certain actions which have been commenced, 
is it not. your wish, as a gentleman connected with the turf, that thet should 
pass! If] am included in it, certainly I should wish it to pass. They say the 
actions against me are for £800,000. 

You would not have asked for it?—No ; but I am very grateful tu receive the 
benefit of it. 

Mr Escott: Are you not aware of many persons having within the last 10 
years lost very serious sums at games of chance in this metropolis !—I can 
merely answer that question as I did before. 

Do you mean that answer to be taken to imply thet you do not know any 
thing about it !—I said before that I did not know anybody who bad been ruined 
by their losses. 

Do not you know many cases of persons who have sustained serious loss at 
games of chance ‘—I do not know what may be called a serious loss ; one man 
may call £100 a serious loss and another £1,000; one man may not feel a 
large sum to be a serious loss, while the loss of a smail sum of money may be 
very injurious to another. 

Have you not known persons who within the last 10 years have lost at games 
of chance £100,000 !—Never to my knowledge. 

You never knew a man lose as much as £100,000!—I never did, to my 
knowledge. 

Did you ever know a man to lose 50,000] !—I do not to my knowledge ; I 
know nothing about peoples affairs. 

Is one of your objections to answering that qiesticn, that you object to dis- 
closing what has taken place in your own club house !—I do not know what 
people have losi in the club house: I canaot answer the question; I decline 
to answer the question. 

Do you meaa to state that your objection to answering the question arises 
from your objecting to disc'ose that which took place in your own club house ! 
—I beg to decline disclosing anything which took place in my own club house; 
and I decline answering this question, because I do not know the fact. 

Chairman : The questions first put to you you declined to answer, stating 
that it was not in your power to answer them, for that you could not know 
whether persons have been ruined by gambling. You were thenasked whether 
young men in J.ondon had not to your knowledge sustained serious losses ; that 
question is pressed, and you are understood to say that you know nothing about 
it. The hon, Member now asks you whether your reasous for refusing to 
answer that question—whether serious losses have occured within your knowl- 
edge to young men—is that which you have given to a former question, that 
you decline to answer any question as to anything which passed in your club 
house !—I cannot answer to any thing I do not know. 

Mr Escott : Do you not know it 1—No. 

Mr M. Gibsoo: Do not you think it rather a hard case that a man who keeps 
a small coffee shop, or a public house, should be fined 403. for allowing two 
men to play for 2d. in that house'—I suppose they would not be fined unless 
there was a law for it. If that law is coasidered to be oppressive, it ought to 
be amended. If the man is not privy to the law if it has not been known, it 
might be right to give him relief. 

Are you not of opinion that if the law is to be enforced rigidly against persons 
keeping those houses, there should be a very strong reason, before those who 
are in a superior station in life, and who have better means of information, 
should be exempted from its operation !—I cannot form an opinion upun that; 
these matters have never come under my consideration to think about at all. 

You are a betting man, and must turn these things over in your mind in spite 
of yourself ; do not you think it reasonable that if the law is to be put in force 
against you it should be put in furce also against another, and that if one is 
exempted the other should be exempted !—I should say tha: should be so. 

Colonel Peel : Should not you say there is a distinction if one person must 
know it, from his license, and the other is ignorant of it '—Certainly. 

Mr M. Gibson: Do you think that any person who is engaged in these prac- 
tices is ignorant of the law !—I never saw a license in my life. 

Coairman: At the commencement of your examination you declined to 
answer certain questions put to you by members of the committee ; did you 
decline to answer those questions from the danger in which the answers might 
involve you of penal consequences, or did you decline to answer them on the 
ground that you did not wish to enter into the concerns of the club house in 
which you were concerned 1—Certainly ; I did not wish to enter into any of the 
meas of the club in which I have been engaged. 

Bh agen : That is your only reason for declining to answer those questions? 

Mr M. Gibson: Have ; a 

F : you had to do with any levanters yvourself!—If that 
7 js Sane decline answering it. g bis f 
ence bave persons . not refer particularly to the club ; but « ithin your experi- 
pay tha eV eny eleimion you fairly at hazard, and have they declined to 

® there any role about levanters as to hazard 1—I never heard of any. 

Do not you think that a Provision ought to be made 1—If the hon ‘eneniiie 


se ae ag of ahazard-tavle,he would know that they played for 














Tae MINUTES OF EVIDENCE before the select committee of the commons 
Jon gaming, present many entertaining statements, but more especially in the 
striking inconsistencies of the various witnesses, and their various notions of 
the morality of gambling sports. 

According to the late Mr. pony toy had men have been ruined by gam- 























had lost £10,000 by - Gambling, he thought, is made to bear the brunt 
of other vices. “ Many people,” he complained, “ will say they have been 
ruined by gambling who have been ruined by keeping women, and having a 
box at | the opera, and other things of that kind ; but they lay it all on gam- 
bling.” Mr. Tattersall, however, with his large experience in horses, ra- 
cing, and betting men, though not in personal betting, for he limits his own 
losses to £5a year, testified, “that very few were actually ruined on the 
turf,” but heallowed that “ there are more men ruined by night, by gambling 
at gambling houses, than in the day.” ; 


knew a horse unfairly dealt with, or wit 
well and fit to run ; “ 4 MAN WoULD Nor Do sUCH 4 THING.” Had heard of 
the expression “ makizg a horse safe.” But continued, saying, “ we laugh 
at it when we hear people talk of it, because we know that it is not done.” 
The renowned John Scott states h'mselt to be of a similar opinion. He be- 
lieves all these charges arise from the disappointment of people who lose 
their money, though he has a shrewd suspicion, although all jockeys watch 
the horses confided to their care, that once on atime a favorite for the Derby 
in his stables was drugged ; at all events, he lost the race. 

Mr. J. G. Dixon, a cheesemonger, who seems “ to know a thing or two,” 
though the Hon. Captain Rous holds himin no very high estimation, thinks, 
on the other band, that the improper withdrawal of horses is “ of «aily oc- 
currence ;” and believes favorites are constantly “ made safe”—* it i: very 
easily done; half a dose of physic is almost certain to set him amiss, so that 
he could not win if he started, or you may lame a horse for a few hours, 
and have him perfectly sound again in afew hours. There is not the least 
doubt there are means taken that a favorite horse shall not win; they may 
give hima little salis; half a pail of water would be as effectual sometimes 
as abellyful.” Horses are, too, he says, occasionally ‘“ dosed”—“ that may 
be done by alittle bran andsomething put into it.” In short, Mr. Dixon, 
THE CHEESEMONGER, who keepsa horse “ for amusement, and once had one 
doctored at Doncaster,” is persuaded that there is not much honor on the 
turf; “ they are nearly all alike; they are all trying to get money.” 

Captain Frederick Berkeley, M. P., thinks that “ betting has Jed to very 
great fraud,” and “ is quite certain that racing has come to such a pitch of 
gambling that many dishonorable things are done with regard to herse races.” 
Captain Rous, M. P., thinks otherwise ; racing is not, he says, offensive to 
morals ; “ on the contrary, verv much otherwise ;” and as to betting, ‘“ if 
you legislate against betting you would make this country not fit for a gen- 
tleman to live in; you will goon and make laws against the way in which 
aman walks ;” leg:slative restrictions in betiing would deteriorate the value 
of horses ; “ Iam sure that if the legislature make any restric‘ions respect- 
ing betting, it would disgust almost every person connected with the Turf 
—they would think it a most unwise interference.” But as to gambling 
booths, he considers they ouvgat, as Sir James Graham has adjudged them to 
be, swept clear off the race course. 

The following docunent appears in N>. 13 of the Racing Calendar, 
which wil] be perused with great pleasure by all who appreciate his Lord- 
ship’s gigantic efforts to purify the Turf :— 

TestmoniaL To Lorp Georce Bentincx.—lIt has been resolved by sev- 
eral noblemen and gentlemen, interested in upholding the character and 
prosperity of horse-racing, to offer to Lord G. Bentinck some testimonial of 
their opinion of the great services which his Lordship has rendered to the 
Turf, by the energy ané ability displayed by him in detecting and exposing 
the frauds recently brought to light in connection with the horse called Run- 
ning Rein. With this view a subscription has been opened, and proprie- 
tors of race-horses and others, who may be desirous of joiuing in the testi- 
monial, are requested to send their names, with the amount of their sub 
scription, to Messrs Weatherby, 6, Old Burlington-street. No subscription 
is to exceed £25. The sum announced amount;to £680. 

The subscriptions annexed amount tothe liberal exteni, in so short a time, 
of £680, but when they will stop it is impossible to anticipate, as not only the 
provinces, but many parts of the Continent will be anxious to record their 
opinious of exertions which, for some time, stood almost siugle-handed, and 
have led to revolutions of men and things, of which we are just abou! to 
reap the first-fruits. There is not a doubt but :hat a crop of yuur-year-olds 
was ready to have been gathered in annual succession, and that the axe has 
been timely applied to the Upas-tree which wou!d have poisonedthe inno- 
eent masses whom it must have overshadowed. His Lordship’s efforts have 
achieved a monstrous public advantage, and the acknowledgment sheuld be 
on a superb scale, to reflect credit alike on the givers and the keceiver. 

ra. 

ExTraorDINARY Bear-sHooTinc.—A letter from Cauterets (south of France) 
gives the following ;—‘‘ The unusually cold weather having brought back 
the snow on the Pyrenees, the animating sport of bear-shooling has been 
renewed. M, Dulmo, jun., having perceived a track on the Marcade! moun- 
tain, returned hastily to inform his father of it at Cauterets, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the two intrepid sportsmen were on the track, accompanied 
by one of their relations ; they very soon perceived master Bruin reposing 
atthe foot of a firtree. He wasof unusual siz*, as the result will show. 
All three fired atthe same time, but without making any serious impression, 
apparently ; he jumped up, shook himself, and made towards his assailants, 
two of whom had quickly reloaded, and then discharging their pieces when 
the enormous animal was within a few feet of them. These took effect, and 
bronght Bruin to the ground; he lay on his back, howling most terrifically. 
The party then approached to dispatch him, when he again rose on his feet 
and attempted to attack them ; very furtunately, one loaded rifle was still re- 
served. A well directed shot entered the bear’s head, and brought him to 
the ground never to rise again. 

The animal was of immense size. He was7 metres 60 cents. in length 
{upwards of 74 feet], the breadth of its head from ear to ear 24 cents. [nearly 
18 inches,] and its weight 270 killogrammes (upwards of 5 cwt. 80\bs.) ; the 
skin and fat were va!ged at 400 francs (16!.) Theoldest inhabi ants of Cau- 
terets never recollected having seen one of similar size and strength ; it was 
supposed, on examining his teeth, that he was between 30 and 35 years ofage. 

“The sportsmen celebrated their victory with a dinner, of which their 
victim formed the principal dish. Weare assured thatthe flesh, although 
a little tough, was so we}] relished by the inhabitants of Cautereis, that nola 
worse] was left.” 


drawn from a race when he was 








Beautiful.—We tind the following elegant couplet in the columns of a late 
Loudon * Times :”"— 
“Campbell's no more, his elder, Rogers, lives, 
Thus Hope depar's, while Mewory survives !” 
How to Pop the Question —When you po» the question to a lady, du it with 
a kind of laugh, as if you were joking. If she accepts you, very well; if she 
dues not, you can say ‘* you were ouly in fun.” 


A Fair Offer.—A minister out West advertises, in the hope of making young 
people come forward, thet during the warm weather he will marry them fur a 
8 compe of whiskey, a dozen eggs, the first kiss of the bride, aud a quarter 
of a pig.” 

Distinctly a Hard Case.—The Rev. Mr. ©. Spear, who attended the execu- 
tion of Hall, the murderer, a few weeks since at Middletown, Conn, relates the 
following singular anecdote :— 

*T went out to make observations during the scene; and the better to effect 
my object, I appeared ent rely ignorant of what wes going on. * What are they 
doing there!’ said I, pointing tothe pen. ‘ They are hanging a man,’ was the 
ready reply. ‘ What,’ said I, ‘hanging a man in this age of civilization and 
refinement!’ * Yes,’ said the fellow, ‘and if you are not in favor of hanging 
you ought 'o be hung yourself!’ ‘And I suppose,’ said I, ‘ you wou'd like to 
do it’ ‘Yes, should.’ One fellow was swearing away most lustily. ‘It is 
too vad,’ said he ; ‘ here [ pay taxes to snpport the Government, and can't have 
the privilege of seeing the man huug !’” 

















MATCHES AND TRIAL RACES, KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 

i following Matches and Trial Races will come off over the above course, com- 
mencing 3d Tuesday, 17th Sept., and continue three days. 

FIRST DAY—Match, $250 a side, h. ft, Mile heats—P. R. Johnson’s b. c. Victor vs 

R. J. Worthington’s b. f. Kate Coy. 

Same Day—Match, for $100, h. ft., One mile—P. R. Johnson's b. c. by Imp. Cetus, out 

of Lmp. My Lady by Comus, 2 yrs. vs. R. J. Worthington’s b. f. by Drone, 2 yrs. 

SECOND DAY, Sepl. 18—Match for $500, h. ft.,. Two mile heats—P. R. Johnson’s 

ch. c. The Colonel, 4 yrs. vs.T. R. S. Boyce’s ch. c. O See, 4 yrs. 

Same Day— Purse $50, free for all ages, Mile heats. 

THIRD DAY, Sept. 19—Purse $100, free for all ages, Two mile heats. 

There wil] be six stables of horses on the ground, and from the known reputation of 

the colts matched, and the number of entries, we may expect for each race as fine sport 

as at me Meeting. P.R. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 

(Aug. 17.] 





OAKLAND COURSE, LGQUISVILLE, Ky. 
‘ ~ Fall Meeting of i844 will commence on Monday, Oct»ber 7, and continue six 
ays 


ys. 
FIRST DAY- Stallion Stake,to name at the post, ten subs. at $500 each, P. P., en- 
tering the get of Wagner, Grey Eagle, Birmingham, Monarch, John Bascombe, Cripple, 
W ooodpecker, Monmouth Eclipse, Leviathan, and Valparaiso. 

—_ | atieRIF Stake, for 3 yr. olds. Mile heats. Closed with five subs. at $50 
each, h. ft. 

Same Day—Match, $500 a side—W. Merriman’s b. f. Lizzie Symmes, by Tarlton, dain 
by Tiger, vs. Mr. Keith’s ch.c. 

SECOND DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats. Closed with five subs. 

THIRD DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
FOURTH DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $500, Three mile heats. 
FIFTH DAY..Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Same Day—Sweepstakes, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. 
SIXTH DaY—Jockey Club Purse $890, Four mile heats. 
There are move horses in training in Kentucky than ever was before at any one time. 
Great sport is expected. Every attention paid to those visiting Oakland by 


To close 24th Sept. 


John Day, the great jockey and mnipte, mates in evidence, that he never |’ 





GUN FOR SALE 

SUPERIOR double-barreled percussion Gun, by J. Wheel 
York’s maker, and now > Wheeler (the late Duke of 
relent eae pennies superior to Westley Richarés), with mais 

above was m expressly for the present owner, 

parted with solely owing to his being obliged to relinauish | a : een is 
sgt, and wes never have Sead pared wise tetera het os 
ver have n with but 8 
ference as to the Gun’s accuracy, &e.. in om epi ws yt reason. Re. 


known sportsman here. The Gua can be seen at 60 Exchange — and weil 


(Aug. 17.34.) 





wii CRICKET CHALLENGE. 
YORK CRICKET CLUB will play any eleven bona fid. 
UNION STAR CLUB of Brooklyn—a Lease and home match at a pty road =e 
as the U.S.C may desire. PICTON MILNER. Seen? 
Spirit of the Times Office, Aug. 91h, 1844. "ne 


STATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE * 
: ALBANY, Aug. ], 1844. 





To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York :— 
IF SIR—Notice is hereby given, that at the next General Election, to be hejd on th 
Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are te 
elected, to wit :— @be 

A Governor and Lie utenant-Governor of this State. 

Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States, 

Four Canal Commissioners. 

A Senator for the First Senstorial District, to supply the vacancy which wi|! accry 
by -_ expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 
next. 

A Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States, for the Thiid Congressiona) 
District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Wards of said City and County - > 
a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth District, consisting of the ét}) ith, 
10th and 13th Wards of the said City and County. Also, a Representative in the said 
Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the 8th, 9th and 14th Wards of the said ci, 
and County, and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth Congressiong| 
District, consisting of the llth, 12th, 15th, 16th and 17th Wards of said City and County 
of New York. ™ 
Also the follow ing County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly. 

Yours respectfully, S YOUNG, Secretary of State. 





SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, Aug 5, 1844 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re. 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. 
WILLIAM JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York 
I? All the public Newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each wee) 
until the Election and then hand in their bills for advertising the same so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. ’ 
See Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, Chap. 6th, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140. 
4g.17-3m. 





——— 


TO NATURALISTS. 

OR SALE, a collection of the ‘ Birds of North America,’' containing many of the 

most rare and valuable specimens. They are mounted both for show and scient ifr 

purposes, and will be sold forone-quarterof their value. They can be seen by applying 

to P. BRASHER, Atlantic, near Smith-street, Brooklyn. - 
(Aug.10—3t.*] 





— 


ALEXANDRIA (D.C.) RACES. 
HE Races over the Mount Vernon Course, near Alexandria, D.C., will commence oy 
the Ist Tuesday in October next, and wiil continue four days. 

A Sweepstakes is opened for colts and fillies, 3 yrs. old Spring of 1544, that never won 
a race ; $100 entrance, half forfeit—Mile heats ; to name and close by 20th Septembe; 
next, three or more to make a race. . 

A Sweepstakes forcolts and fillies, 3yrs. old Spring of 1844, $200 entrance, $50 forfe;t 
—Two Mile heats ; to name and close on or before 20th September nex!, three or more to 
make a race. 

The Jockey Club Purses will be as liberal as the times will admit, and published in 
due season. 

Address until the 20th September, JONATHAN BEARD, Arcola, Loudon County, Va, 
after that time, Alexandria, D.C. (Aug. 10 *} 


NEW ERA OF SHAKSPEARE IN AMERICA! 


HE CHEAPEST and most spLenpIpLy ILLUSTRATED edition of the Barp ox 
Avon ever published in this or any other Country ! 


Epitep sy tHe Hon. Guttan C Verpvanck 


Rost. W. Werr will design, selec’, and arrange the Illustrations executed on Wood, 
of which there will be about FourTEEN HunpreEp! The form is Royal octavo, ana is 
issued in Weekly Parts, which places it within the means of persons of the most limited 
fortunes ; while on account of its peculiar beauty, it will gaia itself admission into the 
Libraries of the rich, and there prove to be one of the choicest ornaments. 

try Those who wish this work in the most perfect state, will only be sure of it by 
taking the Parts as they appear, which will contain the earliest proofs of the Engravings 
19 Nos have now been issued, containing the Plays of Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and 
Merry Wives of Windsor; and the next No. will complete Romeo & Juliet, all fully sus- 
taining the character of the Work, which will be, when completed, truly magnificent 

(Aug. 10—t.f } H.W. HEWET, Publisher, No. 11 Spruce-street 


AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR AUGUST, 1844. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


HE AUGUST number of this Magazine (being No. VIII., Vol. XV.) was published the 

Ist inst., at the Office of tne ** Spiritof the Times,’’ No.1 Barclay-street, Ame- 
rican Hotel. Embellished by the following engravings :— 

PORTRAIT OF BONNETS O’ BLUE, 
THE DAM OF MARINER, FASHION, YAMACRAW, EDITH, ETC. 
Drawn by J. N. Gimbrede, and Engraved by him on Stee! Plate. 
PATENT SAFETY REIN: 
Engraved or. Wood by Childs, from a Drawing by Thos. Blagden, Esq. 
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SWEEPSTAKES, UNION COURSE, L. I. ; 
NION STAKE.— We, the subscribers. agree to rua the following named colts or fi 
lies over the Union Course, Long Island, oa the first day of the Fal! Meeting in the 
year 1844, then3 yrs. old, Two Mile Heats. Sub. $360 each, $100 ft. To name and close 
the lst September next. 


ALSO 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, $25 ft., Mile Heats, to name andclose tlie 
Ist September next. 
Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Three Mile Heats, three or more 
to make a race, to name and close on the Ist Sept. WM. T. FORTER, 
New York, July 26, 1844. Secretary of N.Y Jockey Club _ 


PIANO FORTES. ; 

UPERIOR Piano Fortes to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply 4! 4 
Third Avenue. T. C. CALLAWAY. 

(March 23.) 





HURDLE RACE ON THE BEACON COURSE. 
J i Proprietors of the Beacon Course, Hoboken, opposite New York City, offer “ 
Purse of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, (en rance 10 per cent.) free for all horses. 
mares, and geldings, for a Hurdle Race, of Heats of One mile and a quarter, to come 
off over this course on the laat day of Sept., Monday, the 30~“h. The Hurdles to be four 
in number, and four feet high; weight, 160lbs.each. Thre or more to make 4 race 
Entries to be made (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the ** Spirit of the Times, 
on or before the Ist day of Sept. Horses to be named a: the post. In making their = 
tries, gentlemen are requested to designate their colors, as each willbe expected to ride 
in jockey costume. JAMES D. McMAN®, ' 
New York, Jula, 18, 1844—1jy. 20.] Sec’y of the Club 


SWEEPSTAKES, KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. Baltt- 
&, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Kendall Course. “s 
more, Fall Meeting of 1844, with 3 yr. olds, sub. $200each, h. ft., Two mile le 
Closed with the following :— 
1. Otway P. Hare names ch. c. by Imp. Priam, dam by Sir Charles. 
2. E. H. Pendieton names ch. f. Myra Gaines, by Critic, dam by Tuckahoe 
3. John Gooding names b. f. Kate Coy, by Critic, out of Nancy Bond by Sussex. 
4. J.S. Hall namesch.c. by Imp. Priam, dam by Gohanna. 3 
5. Peyton R. Johnson names b. c. Victor, by Imp. Cetus—Imp. My Lady by oe pre 
6. Thos. Doswell names b!.c. Tom Paine, by Imp. Margrave —Emily epee ree 
We, the subscribers, agree to ran a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, the Fall of 1844, 
heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race. To close 15th ANS. CON 
{July 13.) P. R. JOUNSY” 











RACING OVER THE BEACON COURSE, 
HOBOKEN, N J. . a 
OUR MILE STAKE FOR FOUR YEAR OLDS—The Proprietor of this opt 
F give a Purse of $700 tothe winner of a Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $ 


- Oct. 
. ft., the 24 t ive back his stake—to come off on Tuesday, the Ist day 0!” 
. ee pet pee The stake to close on the 15th of Aug. [a °as? 


next. Three or more to make a race. : = teas 
forfeit should be paid, the winner will not be entitled to the Proprietor’s fur inner of 2 
On Wednesday, 2d of Oct., the Proprietor will give a Purse of $300 to edie close, 


Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $ each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, to name, 

and be governed as above in relation to forfeits and the Proprietor’s Pres. teiten. 
Should the weather prove unfavorable, the race will come off on the rn Senses, 6 

Nominations may be addressed to C. S. BROWNING, Secretary of the 

West Hoboken, or to the Editon of the *‘ Spirit ot the Times.” 








bing, so few that he could not say that he ever “ knew” any young man who 


Aug. 17. JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 


New York, June 20th, 1844—[j.22.8t .*] 
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Aug. 17. 


EVERaL very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 
S at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can getall fur- 


ther:nfermation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. (Sept. 23. 


——— 





BEACON COURSE, 


FOOT RACE FOR ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
ye Proprietors 0: the avuve Course offer a Purse of $1000 for a Foot Race, to 


tase place on the above course, near Hoboken, on the 14th of OCTOBER, weather | 


perm itting as tollows :— 
*’, Purse of $600 to the person who will run the greatest distance wit in one hour— 
2950 to the second in the race—$10U to the third best in the race, and $50 to the fourth; 
*; powever, the first in the race does not pertorm Ten miles within the hour, $300 only 
wi, be given; andif the second, third, and fourth do not perform 94 miles within the 
‘ur, they will receive but hajf the aoove sum, and nothing if Nine miles are not per- 
‘yped. im Case any person should come from England, or any other place out of the 
, ted States, for the purpose of this race, and should win either of the above purses, 
‘ooer cent. addition will be allowed for their expenses. $5 entrance will be chaiged,to 
~-ovent persons entering their names who do not intend to run. 
‘persons Wishing to enter for the above are requested to do so 4s soon as convenient, 
4 po one Will be allowed to enter who does not do so un or before the 2ist of Sept. 
“cot races made, and all information given by the subscriber, either by letter or other- 


a > No person will be allowed to start for the above Purses who may, between this 
, me above race, rum on any course in the United States for a purse or match of $50, 
nr More C. S. BROWNING, West Hoboken, N. J 
ane 19th, 1844—[)j. 22.8t.*] 1} miles from Hoboken Ferry. 
‘The Toronte Commerciai Herald,” the ‘‘ Montreal Gazette,” the ‘* Louisville Jour- 
.od the ** Cincinnati Gazeite,” will give the above four insertions each, and for- 
their bills to this office. 





FISHING TACKLE, 

7 NROY, 52 Fulton-street, corner of Cliff, has constantly on hand a full assort 

} » noatot fackle, of his own manufacture, and also every article of imported gear. 

will make to order any description of Rod or Reel. Each article is made under 
nmediate inspection. 

. & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPES. 
; BE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY OF PATENT PREMIUM COLORED PHO- 
[ roGRAPIfs, No. 251 Broadway, above Murray-street, New York—Awarded the 
‘ premium and highest honor by American and Franklin Institutes, for the most 
1: colored Daguerreotypes ever exhibited. 

s establisiment bas just been greatly enlarged and improved, by the addition of 
1e whole of the first floor above the street, and embraces no fewer than twelve 
eapartments. The scale upon which the business is conducted insures advan- 
,nich areno where else to pe met with; and hence the reputation which this 

») has always eujoyed, as being the ** first in the world.” 

_ From'‘he Bay State Democrat 

e steamer Caledonia carried out a new and improved apparatus for taking Da- 
rreotype Miniatures, ordered by a scientific gentleman of Edinburgh, from the es- 
sumeatof Prof. Plumbe, It is farsuperior to any instrument ever before manu- 


{June 1.) 





inoe’s Premium and German Apparatus, and Instruction; Plates, Cases, &c., at 
rates. (June 1-3:n*.) 


ee: § F. COLSEY & CO, 


.) SANUFACTURERS of the following articles, at the Jowest manufacturer’s prices, 
wit warranted to stand the American climate, which the imported ones wil) not do, 


a Se 
FARO TABLES. PORTABLE WRITING DESKS. GUN & PISTOL CASES 
bAGATELLE TABLES. MATHEMATICAL CASES. SHAVING CASES. 
BACKGAMMON TABLES. LADIES’ WORK BOXES. PLATE CASES.. 
JEWELLERS’ & PEULARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c. &c. 
\ufactured 26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich-street, New York. ae 
LApril 6.) 








REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT. 
ie ANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
fA Stonington. 
Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington, willbe immediately forwarded 
i the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads toProvidence and Bostoa 
The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 
iveland the comfort and security of passengers, and n ot surpassedby any inthe United 
States. 
for passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
de of plier No. J, 22 Broadway, or oifice of Samuel Devean, freight agent, on the wharf. 
Pickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 
larnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-street. (Dec. 16.) 





ANDERSON'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
T HIRD AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
i the Rajlioad Depot.) 
ns taking a Sunday strollon the Avenue, will find a com/(ortabie room set apan 
ruse. LiquorsandSegars of excellent quality,and KIRK’Sceieb. aledALBANY 
,LE always on hand, 
* Bell’s Life in London,”’ ** Tom Spring’s Life in London,”’ and various other Lon 
s,recelved regularly by the Steamers and Packets. {March4.) 





EXERCISE HUNTING GROUND, 
AND 
STEEPLE-CHASE COURSE, RED HOUSE, TIIIRD AVENUE. 
PP csE grounds will be opened on Monday next, June 17th, by Mr. FRE YMUTH, af- 
i ding facilities whick have never before been offered for gentlemen to acquire a 
| practical and theoretical knowledge of EQUESTRIANISM. 
Freymuth's course of instruction comprises Field, Military, Park, or Street 
manship. Having served ina Regiment of Lancers in the British Army but re- 
, he feels assured that in the Military branch of Horsemanship no one is more 
tent. The grounds are eminentiy adapted for the purpose, aud are fitted up with 
/eatest care, the leaps in the training ground being graduated and barred, in cha- 
r to suit the Jearner, and from their extent and delightful coolness, together with 
irf as a place for exercise, itis immeasurably superior to the hard and dusty 
r dull Riding School. 
fiere isin the Hotel aroom fitted up expressly for Mr. Freymuth’s pupils and sub- 
s, totally distinct from the apartment of the other visitors of the house, and the 
vad training ground are open to none but subscribers aad pupils, every precau- 
ig taken to render it as select and worthy of patronage as possible. From the 
ce ol the course trom tine road, (it being quite isolated,) it is perfectly free from 
servation. 
ists ‘or the signatures of suoscribers are open at the office of the “ Spiritof the 
I >,’ No. | Barclay-street, and at the Red House. A course of fifteen lessons, $10— 
ssons, $1. Hoiders of tickets for a course of lessons are considered subscribers, 
idinitted free tu all races steeple-chases, &c. 
s oroken and trained forthe Parade or Field, and stabledin large airy stables, or 
x€S, On reasonable terms, and finished in their paces and carriage in a superior 
any establishmeut In New York. (June 15.1.1.) 


os CAMBRIDGE TROTTING PARK COURSE FOR SALE. 
I . 200Ve Course is situated In Cambridge, Mass., four miles from Boston, contain- 
Jo acres of jand, under good cultivation, a dwelling house, with out-houses, 
2s, and a new large bara ; wilh stands capable of accommodating 2500 persons ; the 
i.e Delng enclosed oy a substantial board tence, 10 feet high, and offers a very rare 
pportunity to any person desirous of having a good farm in one field, or of converting 
ito a nursery to: fruit or ornamentai trees, to which use it could be put, without in- 
ering with or obstructing the use of the course, as the stands are sufficiently high to 
ox the whole field. 
urther information, enquire of the Editor of the ‘Spirit of the Times,” if by 
: » pest paid. 
Cambridge, Mass., Aprilll, 1844—[apr. 13 ] 

















NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
‘* Corporis Animigue Robore.”’ 
T HE wembers of this Club are notified that a meeting for Practice will be held onthe 
Club grounds, Hoboken, on every MONDAY and SATURDAY afternoon during the 





1son, Tne rooms of the Cluo are at McUarty’s Elysian Fields’ House. 
Friday, May 3d. THOMAS PICTON MILNER, Sec’y. 
CRICKET. 


} . - 
/ e Club, Philadelpnia, begs toinform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 


ianutactaring the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
iilutully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
, Franklin House, Philade!phia. (Sept. 23.) 


\W M. BRADSHAW Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 





CRICKET. 
Pp \ CARING for the Press,aad will oeoublished early in the season, say on or about 
teorge’s Day, the ** Crickxeter’s Hand Book,’’ by a Member of the ‘‘ Toronto 
Uin Price, 2s 6d 


i to. 1944. (Jan. 6.) 





OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 

GG . INASLUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the» ublic that his popular establishment, 
soerot Broadway aud Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
stsand pupils. Geatlemen or sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 

/ physical exercise, wiil find thisiustitution the most pleasantly jocated, and in 
ver respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this estabjishment is 
lag Senhool, where Mr. O.1s always ready, personaily, to give instructions in the 
Lol Self-Defence; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
2 ‘he most skilful amateur sparrers in the city. 

ing—taught by Mr. WiLLIaM Price, who will warrant to render any person 

‘in tne various oranches, after a suitable course of instruction 
lag taught by Mons. DuparRe, of Paris(tormeny 0.; ne West? oint Academy), ac- 

edzed tae best master of the Small-sword ever in this country. 
o! Gallery, 15 paces inlengta, nas oeen erected, with ani ron taiget, in the form 
‘an, where anv gentieman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 

resented witaasiver cup. 
Gymnasts willnot be incommoced by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 
{[Dce*23-ly.)} 


ees 





ROGERS’ GYMNASIUM, 
agile Nos. 15, 17, AND 19 CANAL STREET. 
r 'S spiendid establishment, the largest and most complete one inthe United States, 
» opened day and evening {rom sunrise until 10 o’clock P. M. : 
reruing and Fencing taught by an experienced and competent Prefessor. on liberal 


(March 30-ly.) 


\ 


__vemen are invited to call and view the establishment. 


» rfl . THE AM ERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
VAs UPACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, warranted equal 
~ ‘9 any made in this country. Tne Sporting Powder is prepated with great care, is 

*/008 and quick, and free from dampness. 

WILLIAM ©, FAY, Boston, Mass. 

TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. 


Tur ; ; SPENCER'S HATS. ’ 
ti ;- attention of the Gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is solicited to 
cy, {Oe Hats manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 
Vendors soe uhStyl@s amd yet at prices materially less than is paid to other fashionable 
aid prices *tmilar articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale of qualities 
Finest Nutria Fur... ccccccocccce 
2d qualit do do eaniiaieeaninl eee wee wer erae $4 25 
Finest oleskin (manufactured only to ° ie wees eseeee areas 
imitation do order POSS Se ee eee SSE TSee 
(Ma, 2o-ly.) 





(Sept. 2.3 


es 











SPENCER, 67 Chamber-street, adjoining Broadway. 
2 








PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. 


RICHARDSON’S *“ DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN ” 
Complete in 2 vols., 4to., various bindings. owen 
Ofthe Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge rt 
the Society forthe Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; 8 vols., i s of 
1200 engravings, handsomely alf-Soeade toy Veheane rir ones aaa ’ 
THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIa, 
Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; complete in 27 vols., full bind 
ing—any volume sold separate. : 
CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
For the years 1838, ’39, °40, ’41, and 42, neatly half bound— any volume or nuuber sold 
. separately. 
A variety of Fancy Stationery, Wri ing Paper, &c., constantly on sale by 
, WM. JACKSON, 177 Broadway. 
(Feb. 24.) 


IMPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
OF THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Imported at Greatly Reduced Prices 

_ Subscribers having completed their arrangements with the Enzlish publishers 

_ are now enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines at such reduced 
prices, as to bring them within the means of all those wishing to possess the origina! 
copies. The superiority ofthese editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and 
clear white paper, as wellasthe advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival 
of the steamers, offer inducements that will insure an extensive circulation ; and in sub- 
mitting the following list of prices, they hope that the undertaking wil! receive the pa- 
tronage of their former friends, and the public generally :— 


D> Books importedto order by every steamer. 





LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW ,.....-..----22---- pienioeuies $3 50 per ann. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW........-.. hit Gee beanntesbesnninns « #350 do 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW .......... bibiedwnacuicmrebwaie 350 do 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW ...... es eicitisnasldniiel Saatieed 350 do 
BE NE ovis deine ertico inn wombat seh disse cnet a concn 1008 -& 
BLacKWooD’s EDINBURNH MAGAZINE,.......---0---- a . a | 
DuBLin UNIVERSITY MaGAZINE.........-.- Pe eee - 400 do 


MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c. 


(Feb. 17.) 128 Nassau-streei, opposite Clinton Ilall. 





TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C 
i eee Subscriber offers his services to puoiisnerst ort ne co.ectionyi eots n this 

_city, purchase of materials,and as general agent’ or anvtning appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care wi.. oe attended to witn punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proorietor ang Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C.C. Wright & Co. and L, Caapman. 

Allcommunications must oe post pata. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fur purchase andsaleof Stationer7, &c., No. 167 Broadway 


New Yorv Augus 2.—(aug. 27-1.f.J 
ADE’S WORM & CONDITION POWDERS 


TO ALL WHO pet ted HORSES —e i —- upwards 
of thirty-seven 5 Jon- 
KEEP HORSES, tinent cm the licveud saly feepesembe te alice # 


the condition of horses. They destroy the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the 
coat, purify the blood, so as todo away with the necessity of bleeding, render the food 
more nutritive, prevent the animal! taking cold after exposure to heat, and are at al! 
times a great restorative after ahardday’s work. They have been tested by the first 
Veterinary Surgeons, and eertificates granted as totheir efficacy inthe above named 
cases. Sincetheir introduction in this country, the first ownersof valuable studs have 
aren them to their horses, and acknowledged that they are not to be surpassed by any 
thing else. 

ic$~ These Powders used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
tiouble in giving, as itis simply throwing the tourth part of the Powder into the horse’s 
feed at night. 

Agents—O!cott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, New York; H. Y. 
Chapman, Druggist, corner Gold and Fuiton streets, up stairs; J. H. Hart, corner 
Broadway and Chambers street, N. Y.; A. Vliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres 
and Bienville streets, New Orleans, and P. Johuson, Druggist, Richmond, Virginia. 

(April 6-6m*.j 








RACE AND SAIL BOATS. 
The Largest and Best Assortment in America, 

yee subscriber is prepared to compete with anything in the world. Look at the facts 

in relation to the subscriter’s success. He has buiit within the last sixteen years 
more Race, Sail, Fishinz, Gunning, Row, and Pleasure Boats than, perhaps, any other 
establishment. As a proof, reference is made to the following. He has just finished a 
Sailing Dinky, 16 feet long (named ‘* C. L. Ingersoll”), which, before launching, he is 
ready to match against any boat of the same length, produced from whatever source 
it may, for a Silver or Gold Cup. He is also the builder of the celebrated * Troubler,”’ 
the row-boat ** Henry Stork,” (he winner of twenty-nine successive races,) the ** Geo. 
W. Chapman,” (a 30 toot boat, which made six miles in 27 minutes,) the ** Cimbria,” (a 
30 foot row-boat, which is acknowledged by the best judges in the country to be a mas- 
ter-piece of work,) the 40 foot Race-boat for the Officers of tne U.S. S. Ohio, the unique 
Life and Fishing-boat * Trout,” &c. Just completed, a 28 foot Sai] and Pleasure-boat 
for Newark ; also the 20 foot Sail boat ‘* Washington,” for the same place. These boats 
are truly worthy the Sportsman’s attention. 

In addition to the boat business, the manufacturing of Oars, Sweeps, and Sculls has 
been added, of which the targest and very best assortment will be sold far below former 
prices. Models of all his latest improved boats can at all times be eeen at his principal 
office, 406 Water-street. “Agcemnt * 

P.S. The subscriber has received more Gold and Silver Medals, bvip:omas, and letters 
of recommendation from scientific gentlemen than ali other similar establishments in 
the country combined. Seventy boats always onhand. (All letters must be post paid to 
meet attention.) C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor of the 

(June 29.) Bazaars 396, 406 Water-street, and 233 South-street. 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG. 
== from Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe,and by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to bethe nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this country and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80Spring-street near Broadway, New York. 
> Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

**] have seen the artificia: leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of 
those who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom | have 
mutilated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 

(June 15-4t.*) Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 


FOR SALE. 
A very valuablesingle-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
seen at the office of the ‘* Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be solda bargain. (Apr. 29 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. ; 
A PLATE and 50 Cards printed for oniy $150. The finest enamelled Cards printec 
from engraved plates at 50 ceuts the pack, < 
A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 

Furnished and engraved for oniy $1 50. A Silver-plated Plate ior only $3, done equa! 
to any in the city, or no sale, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Plate Establish- 
ment, 338 Broadway, next doorto the Tabernacie. 

U> Engraving and Printing of every description at prices proportionate with the 
above (March 16 ) 














ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURED BY LURIN BROUKs, 138 FULTON-STREET, NEW YORK. 

I the undersigned, am lappy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 

» those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance ,and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that | am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
Elastic Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
walting,etc. I have these few years past walked a thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that 1 never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the 
same dis ance, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles anda 
quarter over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a censiderable extent, attri- 
butable to the admirably constructed Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. 
LORIN BROOKS, 138 Fulton-street, which | had the good fortune to wear, coming in 
conqueror. Bethe gratification to my mind what it may at the result, | must acknow- 
ledge that | am much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which 
I offer hia many thanks, and recommend tuem to all with a hearty good will 

New York, 4th June, 1844—{junel5.) H. STANNARD. 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
WRARUTAgeUeSes of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Peari-street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall-street, one door 
from Broadway ; and ior the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discoynt from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound eaca, caretuliy put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate : 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, ineludin 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S r 
celebrated CAVENDISH. of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agen's 
for the same in New Yora 
SEGARS 


Always onuhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


SCOTT'S BAZAAR, 

No. 37 Dey-street, between Broadway and Greenwich. 
SANDS SCOTT returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at large 
for the liberal support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the same 
strict attention to merit a continuance thereof. 

The qualities of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segors, are too wel] known to need 
comment. 
A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as 
Beef Steaks Poached Eggs 





(July 22.) 





Mutton Chops Cold Ham 
Fried Kidneys Cold Corn'd Beef 
Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 


Buckwheat Cakes 


Sardines : 
Welch Rarebit-, &c. 


Coffee and Tea 

Dublin Brown Stout always on draught : 

A good Dinne: of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one 
three o’clock. ‘ 

Families supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
with Englisa, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and city papers. Always the latest possible news 
by the Steamers. 

Good Rooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. (March 30.) 


NEW JERSEY HOTEL, MORRISTOWN. 
po Subscribers respectfully inform their friends, and the public genevally, that the 
mmodious house 
be 





new andco erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, wil 
n, for the entertainment of ali those who will favor them with their company, on 


the 20th of June instant, when hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle 
them to public favor. J. C. BURGESS from the City Hote!, Hartford), 


a 


SANDS’S SARSAPA . 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND et OF ALL 
DISEASES ARISING from an IMPURE STATE of the BLOOD, 


OR, 

HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 

Namely : 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil—Rheumatism—Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions— Pi 
to on the face—Blotches— Biles—Caronic Sore Eyes— Ring Worm a — 
Sculd Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Jvints— Stubbora Ul- 
ers— Syphilitic Symptoms— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Ascites. or 
Dropsy—LEzposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, : 

Chronic a Disorders. 

This valuable medicine is now used and universally approved by the istin- 
guished of the Medicai Profession throughout our country, and by its iotiiede wenn 
value, the public generally (but the afflicted particularl7) have been made acquainted 
with its usefulness, in the removal and cure of diseases having thei: origin in an impure 
or depraved state of the blood. The Sarsaparilia is combined with other ingredients 
all of which are held in the highest estimation by the most distinguished physicians for 
the removal and permanent cure of the following and similar maladies : 

Scrofula in all its forms ; diseases of the Bones, Joints, and Ligaments ; Eruptions on 
the Skin ; stubborn Ulcers ; Syphilitic Symptoms ; Sciatica or Lumbago ; the effects of 
Mercury ; Rheumatism; Neuralgia; Scurvy, and various other painful and chronic af- 
fections originating from the same cause. 

It is well known to Physicians, that the varicus preparations of the shops differ so 
much in their mode of preparation, vary so widely in strength, and are so liable to lose 
a part of their valuable properties, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to calculats with 
any degree of certainty upontheir results. In the preparation now offered these diffi- 
culties are happily obviated; the suggestions made by Dr. Pereira, in his invaluable trea- 
tise on Materia Medica, as to the selection of the root; also by Professor Wood and 
Bache in their dispensary as to the method of preparation have been carefully observed. 
The process by which this Sarsaparilla is prepared is entirely new, and the principles 
which render the roct so vaJuable are wholly preserved. The patient, therefore, who 
= — preparation, has all combined that can be useful for the removal! of his com- 
plaint. 

_The following certificates will be read with interest, particularly by all suffering in a 
Similar manner:— 





BaLTIMORE, June 10, 1844. 
_ Messrs. SanpDs—Gent : Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of your 
life preservative Sarsaparilla. | was attacked in the year 1839 with a scrofulous affec- 
tion on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding 
parts, until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyed, 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums, causing a discharge 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task 
to pull them out with a slight jerk ; such were my feelings and sufferings at this time 
that | was rendered perfectly miserable. I consulted the first physicians in the city, but 
with little benefit. Everything I heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and 
as a last resort was recommended change of air; but this, like other remedies, did no 
good, the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was affected. 
But thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilla. I 
procuied from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in less time 
than three months was restored tohealth and happiness. Your Sarsnparilia alone ef- 
fected the cure. and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suifer, but use the 
right medicine and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude | remain your 
friend, . j DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front- 
street, where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to this 
cure. DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 
Personally appeared before me the above named Daniel McConnikan, and made oath 
of the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOHN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 


WEBSTER, Monroe Co., Feb. 10, 1844. 
Messrs. Sanps—Gentlemen: Itis difficult to find words to express the gratitude which 
I feel toward you for the interest that you have taken to relieve me in my distress.— 
Fourteen years since there appeared a small sore on my under lip, which my physicians 
informed me was the Cancer; it remeined without much change until within the last 
two years, when it commenced eating. At the same time seven hard tumors appeared 
under the surface on my right Jeg, which finally became running sores. My throat and 
neck were much affected, and also my under jaw was so much diseased that the teeth 
fell out. My under lip is now nearly eaten off, ard the inside of my right cheek is greatly 
affected. The darting pains through my face have been very severe. For the past year 
my sufferings have been intense, beyond my power of description. I have taken many 
differeut kinds of medicines, ali of which have failed to relieve me. During most of 
this time I have been attended by many of our best physicians, also by one cancer doc- 
tor, who all decided that my disease was beyond the reach of medicine, and that I could 
not live but a short time. Fortunately, however, for me,I was informed of your valua- 
ble preparation, which I procured of your agents, Messrs. Post & Willis, of Rochester. 
Although at the time I commenced using your Sarsaparilla I was enduring the most se- 
vere pain, and there appeared to be no hope, still the virtues of this medicine were such 
that whiie | was using the first bottle the cancer stopped eating ; and while 1 was taking 
the fourth bottle, the sores on my leg healed; and by continuing the use of the Sarsa- 
parilla, my face, mouth, and throat have been gradually healing. And now, gentlemen, 
contrast my situation but a short time since, enduring the most severe pain, with my 
present happy condition, free from pain, and enjoying life once more. I shail now take 
much pleasure in recommending others similarly afflicted,to obtain this best of medicine 

to effect their cure. [ am, with gratitude, yours, &c. AARON BUCK. 
I place full confidence in the statem: nt made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 

past six years. ‘ WILLIAM RICHARD. 
I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 

past sixteen years, H. H. RANDOLPH. 
I know Aaron Buck, and believe what he states in this document to be perfectly true. 

; GEORGE HEART. 
The writer of the above, A. Buck, being a member of my family, 1 know his state- 

ment to be correct in every respect. E. WHEELER. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphfets, which may be obtained gratis. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton- 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
—six botties for $5. 

U> The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsapa- 
ril] athat has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures, of the most difficu 
saclass of diseases to which the human frame is subject, therefore ask for Sands’s Sar- 
aeosia.a nd take no other. (July 27.) 


= 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
ie no one instance has this valuabie medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford re 
lief evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases; if any, from want of confidence, 
or fckieness, discontinue their usetooearly, and thus leave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. * Diseases slow in their 
progress go off slowly; and that time is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evils 
which time nas occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering’ :om chromic 
diseases deeplv rooted in the system, to impirt patience and perseverance in tue use of 
this medicine. that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured taat 
time will effect a perfect and radica. cure 
JuLY aND AuGusT.—ILhese months have great effect upon the health; cure 
shouldbe taken to keev the stomach in order vy aperient medicine: a few gentle doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
and produce serenity and comfor:. 
Sold by all Druggistsin New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 117 Ful. 
ton-street, 2d floo: : 
Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street Canada—A Savage & 
Co., Montrea Dec, 30 
NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, ons 
No. | ANN-8TREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
QeResors. Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity wil] be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given genera! satisfaction, as itis worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant withperfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
vento the education of children wh ilst under treatment for the cure of clubfont, curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which arejreadily cured in child- 
ren without detaining them from school. J KNIGHT,M.D., 
(April 16.) Principal of the nsttiute. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
i ie high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers,to practisea fraud,not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gilot—omitting the final, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common stylein which it is put up. 
Observethat allthe genuine are markedin full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
tent,”’ or ‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears afac-simile of is 
signature. 
HENRY JESSOP begs ieave toinform the trade that he has removedi rom 109 Beek- 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a come 


plete assortmentof the above well-known articles, which will be offered on favorab.e 
tprms. (May 8-t. f.f 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS.,LEXINGTON, KY, 
I pe BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytiusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders ,accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under themanagement of JOHN H PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishmentin that capacity,he is entirelyconfident that every attention will 
be paidto the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity cam 
stow. s 
"the stables are underthe management of G.DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. _ : } 
He pledges himself to spare neither ‘rouble o~ expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart froma this house. 
N.B. Hischarges have been reducedtocorrespond withthe present state ofthe times 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hose) inthe country. 
Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—(May7.} J 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HIS new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner @ 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most lea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opene. about the latter part of May, 
It will be conducted on the pian of the Americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, hav 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Restaurante Case Therooms, whichare unusually.arge a 
well ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day,andanequa@.y 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to 310 perweea 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be serv 
up, ia superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
ressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smailest quantities,and at almost 
Euro anprices. The most celebrated coogs,in every de »nave ceen engaged, 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers fatter themselves thatthe *‘ Franklin”’ will be found allwno may avor 








D. W. NOE (from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J.), 
June 22-ly.* Preprietors. 





i isi “ ccommodation for S 7 
| them with avisit,literally andtruly a ‘‘House of A 1M SANDERSON & SON. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 

















BOWERY THEATRE. 
TILE LARGEST IN THE UNITED STATES ;—Hot, Cold, Wet, or Dry Weather, 
it is always / Sunpay Nieuts ALovg Excerrep!! 
T. S. Hamsuin, Manager and Proprietor ; 
A. W. Jackson, Acting Manager ; E. Woolf, Musical Composer and Director; J. An- 
derson, Stage Director and Prompter ; 1. P. Waldron, Tr: asurer. 


er 
MONDAY, Aug. 19—Will be performed the new drama entitled PUTNAM, or THE 


IRON SON OF °76, and ** Oliver Twist.” 
TUESDAY—“ Putnam,” and “ Oliver Twist.” 
WEDNESDAY—* Putnam,” and “ Fortunio.” 
THURSDAY—* Putnam,” and * Fortunio.” 
FRIDAY—* Putnam,” and ‘‘ Massaniello.” 
SATURDAY—“ Putnam,” and “ Massaniello.” 


Doors open at 7 o’clock, performances commence at half-pasi 7. Prices of admission, 


25 cents to the Boxes, and 12¢ to the Pit and Galiery ; Private Boxes, $3. 





T LOUIS AND CINCINNATI THEATRES. 


Ss 
See; above named establishments wil! be opened for the Fall season on Saturday, 24th 
of August, and continue open until the proper time for the commencement of the 


winter campaign in New Orleans and Mobile. LUDLOW & SMITH. 


[ August 5d, 3t.] 





AMERICAN THEATRE, Poydras-street, New Orleans. 


HE Ladies and Gentlemen engaged at this establishment for the Fall season, and 
those about making engagements, are hereby informed that this Theatre will post- 
tively openon the Ist day of November next, under the management of the under- 
signed. Some unfounded reports having been put in circulation regarding the with- 


drawal of ene of us, we deem it necessary publicly to contradict it. 


C.H. MUELLER 
(July 20-41.) R.L.PLACE, Lessees and Managers. 








Things Theatrical. 





Bowery Theatre.—The production of ‘* Putnam, or the Iron Son of '76,’ 
has been a source of great revenue to the management. It was but natural to 
suppose that a picce, based on events of a truly national character, written with 
a strict adherence to historical ‘acts, and embellished with equestrian feats of 
intrepidity and daring, would become a popular and attractive performance, and 
in this instance, at least, the success of such a venture has realised the warm- 
In the matter of decoration, scenery, and stage 
embellishment, the play is “put on the stage,” to use a technical term, in a 
style of neatness rarely evinced at our metropolitan theatres, for it is a maxim 
well accepted among us, that our theatres have rather cramped the energies of 
the scene painter and stage manager, by affording them a carte blanche upon 
The hero of the piece was very creditably rep- 
resented by Mr. Mitner, whose dashing horsemanship was the admiration of 


est expectations of its friends. 


everything save the treasurer. 


the male gender, end a subject of much disquic tude to the feminines. 


Chatham Theatre.—The reengagement of Miss Netson during the past 
week, while she appeared as Nell Gwynne, in Douglas Jerrold’s comedy bear- 
ing the same name, and Perseus, in Planche’s burlesque, with other characters 
of the seme stamp, has been greeted by large houses. Mr. J. Apams is likewise 


performing at this establishment. 


Niblo’s Garden —The decided failure of Mr. Georce Lover's operetta, 
* The Spirit of the Rhine,” is in some measure attributable to the ridiculous 
no'ion musicians entertain, that the libretéo ia a minor part of an opera—that 
good music is alone requisite to ensure the popularity of such compositions. 
Whereas the reverse is the true state of the case, the accompaniments being 
Should we be asked which of 
the English Operas we most admire, we should give the preference to * The 
Dueuna,”’ or in lieu thereof, to General Burgoyne’s “ Lord of the Manor,’ 
pieces in which the music, although of a pleasing and expressive nature, forms 
Now it chanced that the libretto of 
this perfurmance was but of an indifferent nature, and the music of the most di- 
vine character: even that of the spheres could not alleviate our woes on being 
compelled to listen to the words of such an operetta, plotiess, pointless, punless, 
The wittiest character, Slys- 
sel, fell to Mr. RoseNTHRaLL, and the wit of this part consisted in the actor 
holding his mouth remarkably tight, and saying nothing—a piece of acting the 
Miss Taytor made her entrances and exits with 
good grace, and managed to enact her part, a slight addition of talk being added, 
with much credit; and her songs, ‘* My beautiful Rhine,” and ‘Kindred Spi- 
They were the “gems of the 
opera,” and we would advise their immediate publication, adorned with those 
gorgeous lithographic plates music publishers so delight in. And with this pass- 
ing salute we take our leave of the ‘* Spirit of the Rhine,” to which the Spirit 


the garsishment of the dish, not the fvod itself. 


but a small portion of the entertainment. 


and every other kind of less, excepting painless. 


audience highly relished. 


rit now,” were received with much applause. 


of the New World asks no second irtroduction. 


On Wednesday evening Mr. Hotvanp illuminated the gardens by his * Ko- 
niaphostic, or Lime Light,” which, by asmall aparatus and with a smal! burner, 
diffused throughout the gardens a clear white light, resembling in a great de- 
I: 1s 
a curious invention for a comedian, and completely knocks Dr. Lardner into a 
shade, like that with which our corporate authorities delight the civic guardians. 
Mr. H. likewise produced a pantomime, composed of illuminated scenes and 


gree the pale and gentle rays of ourancient friend, the silver-faced Luna. 


moving shadows, producing a curious and ludicrous medley. 





FOREIGN THEATRICALS 


Mdile. George, who is approaching fast her 60th year, retains, in a surprising 
degree, the plenitude of heryonthful inspirations end talents. This profound 
tragedian (says a letter from Rouen), whom the autocrats of the Theatre Fran- 
cals have long regretted on account of the qualities which distinguished her, 
and of which they cannot produce an atom, proves every evening, at our great 
theatre at Rouen, as she did at the Odeon before, that her genius is not impair- 
No one, ia fact, can boast, in the same degree, 
of a diction so just and powerful, that it at once captivates the hearer ; of a 
physiognomy, the mirror of the passions which awakens the most anxious emo- 
Whether she ap- 
pears in Cleopatra or Marie Tudor, in Athalie or Marguerite de Bourgogne, an- 
cient tragedy or the modern drama, find equally in her an admirable interpreter, 
ts The two days decidedly fixed on for the grand fete of the Champs Elysees, 
All the principal ar- 
tists of the lyric theatres have already offered their co-operation, and have has- 
This is meant to be in- 


ed by age, but at its apogee. 


tions of a profound energy, which electrifies the spectator. 


are Thursday, the lst, and Sunday, the 4th of August. 


tened to inscribe their names to sing in the choruses. 
contestably the most magnificent musical solemnity ever before witnessed. 
Correspondence of the Era 
To the Editor of the Age and Argus. 
103, Lone-Acre, July 8, 1844. 
Sir: 
tioned as likely to become the future Lessee of the Olympic Theatre. 


pic would be the last thought of by me. 


Ib, I am, sir, your obedient servant, Tuomas Pearce. 


* The Milliner’s Holiday,’’ owing to the death of Mrs. Buckstone, was with- 
drawn for a few nights, but has been performed again, Mr. Buckstone having 
Joh Parry has been singing his ‘* comic 

Ib. 


resumed bis professional avocations. 
songs” every evening, and has been as regularly encored. 
George Bennett we hear is engaged for the Adelphi. 


Mrs. Grattan, since her rencontre with the Lessee of tne J’rincess’s, has been 


indisposed, and doing the domestic in the neighborhood of the Regent’s Park. 
Ib. 

Berlin —The Comte de Redern, Superintendant General of the Court, and 

Duector en Chef of the architectural labors of the Royal Opera, has received 

an order from the cabinet, intimating that the solemn opening of the new thea- 

tre will not take place before the 7th December of the present year. It was 


Oa perusing your paper of Saturday last, I perceive my name men- 
Will 
you be kind enough, io your next, to contradict such a repo:t, I never having 
the least idea of becoming the Lessee of any theatre ; and if I had, the Olym- 


however, recollect, that in Austria, Italy, and the greathr part of the Continent, 
he expression of the public feeling is so muzzled, that the citizens are delighted 
at availing themselves of the unique opportunity the theatre affords, and which 1s 
not interdicted by the police. 


ihree handsome line engravings. 
is worthy of his hign reputation, and is alone worth the price of the whole 


number. 


ment of Mr. Conover, within three miles of this place. 
now of sucha place in America. 
oli country, and much superior in many respects, owing to there being more 
room ; but all this, I suppose, you know. 


well. 
Job’s dam: he is a remarkable fine-looking horse, fine shoulder and girth, with 
good wide hips, fine stifle and hocks, and seems to me like going adistance. I 
would venture a trifle on him against any horse now at the North, except Fash- 
ion, and she, too, might be caught napping. The next is Livingston, another 
of Trustee’s get: he is somewhat like Dunvegan; not quite the size and style, 
but a good strong wiry-looking animal, that I should say would be a bad cus- 
tomer to meet a long way from home. 


Alice Grey, and if there is anythirg in make and shape, he ought to run. 


ever, as he is now four years old, and has never been trained in consequence of 
an injury he received when two years old, I should doubt his standing his pre- 


rearing of blood-steck. 





Era. 





** Atala,” one of the prettiest romances in the French langu age, has been 


We have received, from the same publisher, a treatise on Horsemanship, a 


The author, H. R. Hersusercer, well known as the iostructor 


Illustrated Shakspeare, No. 20.—We are in receipt of this splendid number, 


in which the notes to Romeo and Juliet are brought to a close, and the tragedy 
of King Lear commenced. 
men of wood engraving. 


The frontispiece to the latter, is a beautiful speci- 


‘Graham's Magaziie.—The No. for September is out betimes, and contains 
The * Death of Samson,’’ by Mr. Herbert, 


Sporting Intelligence Extra! 


Conover’'s Pubjic Training Stable, on Long Island. 
Jamaica, L.I., Aug. 5, 1844. 


I have jast returned home from a visit to the training establish- 
I did not know till 
It is very much like some I’ve seen in the 








Dear Sir: 


Mr. Conover has some fuur or five horses in training. They look exceeding- 


ly well, being just taken up, and that’s the time, you know, they always look 


The first in this string, in my opinion, is Dunvegan, by Trustee out of 


I saw another Trustee in the next stable, that I like very much: he is out of 
How- 


sent training. 


The next, as I passed along, is a three year old by an Eclipse horse out of 


Isabella, by Sir Charles, (not Wynn's Isabella): he is a colt of immense size, 
—16 hands, I should say—and in good proportion every way. 
been trained, but will make his debut in some of the stakes this Fall. 
ver says he likes him, and that is about as much as I could get out of him 
about any of his horses. 


He has never 
Cono- 


In the next stall I saw a filly by Langford, out of a sister to Black Maria. 


She is three years old, was trained this spring, and turned out in consequence 


of distemper. 
tion, I should say she would be hard to beat. 


This filly I fancy very much, and from her blood, shape, and ac- 


On the whole. [ was much pleased with my visit, as Mr. Conover was in his 


usual agreed. vod, and gave me some useful information respecting the 
The stable management I liked in particular, as the 
boys were well disciplined, and there was no nvise or confusion about the place ; 
everything seemed to go on like clock-work, and that, in my opinion, is the 
beauty of a training establishment. 


Yours respectfully, GEORGE. 





MOSCOW AND PASSE CARRBAU. 


Oar readers have heard much lately of the performances at Albany, of a ches- 
nut gelding from Canada, called Moscow, for whom Gen. A. T, Donna, of 
We are assured by a Toronto correspondent, that 
Moscow and the celebrated Passe Carreau, of Canada, are ‘‘ one and indivisi- 
ble.” 
written, and at the request uf ‘ The Albanian,” we republish a portion of one 
of his letters dated April 4, 1843 :— 


West Troy, paid $2,200. 


Of the latter our Sherbrooke (Canada) correspondent has frequently 


‘“‘ Last year I wrote you of a trotting gelding in the French country, ‘ for which 
the (here unheard of) price of $600 had been refused.’ I am now acquainted 
with this superb animal (for which twice that sum has since been offered), and 
will speak of him at length. I lately spent a couple of days with his hospitable 


owner, rode ten leagues after the horse, and am so well satisfied of his ex- 


cellence, that I have purchased a colt of his breed. 
Mr. Jopoine’s horse is a rough-built, but magnificent, stout gelding, of 164 


hands,—bright bay, with white face, and four white feet ; powerful end active 
as a lion, yet gentle and quiet as a lamb. 
large, flat limbs, with proportionate joints. 
apparent length, and his stifle and gaskin are not very much developed. 
buttocks jut out well together, and are especially sharp wher. he takes to speed. 
His head, though not out of proportion, is great, both in size and character ; it 
reminds one of an elephant, or an earthquake. 
large nostrils, into which a modern exquisite might freely thrust his two fists. 
They are derived from the dam, a stout Yankee mare of spirit, and a great 
roadster. 
nut, which I remember as being ridden by C. C. S. De Bievury, Esq., in Mon- 
treal nearly twenty years ago. 
his smooth appearance, out of a good mare, though probably not a thorough- 
bred. 
hind feet, purchased at, or near New York. 
intended for the grand contest which ultimately came off between Eclipse ard 
Sir Henry, and was sold at $800, when his owner was in high dudgeon at his 
taking a fit of the sulks. 
ledge, master of the Canadian Turf at Montreal ; and has then and since 
served to improve the stock of the country. 
lows :— 


He has especially long hips, and 
His loins are not remarkable for 
His 


My attention was fixed by his 


The horse’s sire was a fair, but not extraordinary white-footed ches- 
He was got by Sir Walter, and no doubt, from 
Sir Walter was a chesnut horse, of—say 15:2}, with a white stripe and 
I have heard it said that he was 
However, he was for several years, to my know- 
His pedigree is given as fol 


“Got by Hickory—by Imp. Whip—by Saltram, &c.; Sir Walter’s dam, 


Nettle Top, by Imp. Diomed ; her dam, Betsey Lewis, by Imp. Shark—Lynd- 
say's Arabian,”’ etc. 
late Beta Bancer, Esq. ; he is described to us as a horse of remarkable speed 
and of great beauty.—Editor S. of the T.] 


[This pedigree is correct. Sir Walter was owned by the 


Pasze Carreau is a free, easy, and splendid moving horse. Every foot swings 


straight forward, and close to the ground. One of the stewards where he won 


on the same day, the 7th December, 1744, that the inauguration of the ancient last year, stated to me that he marked the time correctly, along with another of 
theatre, which since became a prey to fire, took place, so that the anniversary | the stewards, and that it was two minutes and thirty-four seconds, on a measur- 


has forthe royal theatre an historical signification. 
ning of its inauguration, his Majesty will give a fete in its interior, to which 
v“'\ be admitted the persons who have been presented at Court. The opera M. 
Meyerbeer is composing for this solemnity, is so advanced, tha it 1s hoped he 
will be able to finish it before visiting the banks of Schwalbach. 


It is said that on the eve- | ed straight mile on the ice. 


This flyer is a model of the large horse of all 


work, being perfect either as a plough, a family, or a road horse, and no doubt 
excellent under saddle. 


Some jockies of a neighboring village had laid their heads together, and de- 


Letters of a recent date from Vienna’ meniion that ‘‘ Ernani,” the Opera of | cried this horse with probably ulterior views of their own; when one or two 


the Maestro Verdi, thought very successful in Italy, has not escaped criticism 
here; it adds, that the “ Dandies and Lions” are absolutely inconsolable for the 
departure of Fanny Elesler. We learn, that on her arrival at Pesth, her appea- 
rances were one continued triumph’ showers of bonquete, and horses unyoked 
on her entrance intothe city. The Director, Frost, kissed her hand with great 
ceremony, took a torch, and ied the carriage which conveyed the Diva 


to her hotel. A fire was kindled in the public place before her apartment ; it| 


lasted three quarters of an hour, and cost 1000 florins. The chair on which she 
sat was announced by the crier, advertised in the paper, and sold at last by public 
auction. After 
her reception cold 


such as these, the almost deified artist must consider | t 





spiritlese by a Parisian and British public. She should, | count it will be seen that he has no French Canadian blood. 


strangers walked iato their burgh “talking horse,” and the result was that the 
wind of laughter set in the right quarter. 


I suppose that Passe Carreau can be sold for more money, even in these 


times, than was ever paid for a horse in Canada; but his owner says the horse 
8 too pleasant to ride after, and too powerful about the farm work, to be thrown 
way for a few hundred dollars; still he is not disposed to refuse a libera! price, 
and thinks that $2000 would answer his purpose. The horse is seven years old 
his spring, and appears to be sound anc unblemished. From the above ac- 


G. B. 


publication Office at One Dollar 
—e as tosecure them from injury. 
a> itis 





HALIFAX (N S.) RACES. 
The “ Morning Post” of that ilk, furnishes a report of the recent mee; 
there, from which the one annexed is mainly compiled. It will be see am 
Grace Darling won every race in which she started. We selected atom 


but a few weeks since for Mr. Patmer, out of Mr. Rosert L. STEVENS’ stab) 
NS’ stable. 


well translated from the original of the Vicomte Caateausrianp, by Messrs. she was sent on to Boston and was taken to Halifax from thence in one of th 
Smead snd Le Febvre, and published in a eplendid typographical dress by Hen- | CU8##4 line of Royal Mail steamships. She was got by Imp. Trastee. ey 
ry G. Lavgley, 8 Astor House. 


dam by Henry. Craic (Blue Dick’s jockey) made a flying trip from Quebec 
to 


Halifax for the purpose of riding her, and made a good thing of it for al] par 
ties 


practical and useful manual, fit to be in the hands of every aspirant to eques- | C°n¢erned, himself included. Craig went down from Quebec in the steamer 
trian honors. , 
at the U.S. Military Academy, has added good hints on the selection of a 
horse, and for the stable exercise. 


“ Unicorn,” accompanied by Disowned and Sydenham, two horses we}! 
on the Canada Turf. After floundering about four or five days in the 
St. Lawrence, the horses were landed at some point and travelled 100 mil 
overland to Halifax, where they arrived on a Sunday night and were ryy pe a 
following Tuesday aad Wednesday ! Disowned won at that, a sti! meen 
prising fact! But to the report :— al 


Tuesday, Aug 6, 1844 —We have re'urned from one of the fines: 
sober day’s racing we have ever experienced on the Halifax course. 
A beautiful day—the turf in tip top order—with tke hilarity manifested hy 
the spectators—combined to invest the sports, with active interest ang wh 
sure. on 
We have already given a list of the horses which were to run, we now eni 
join a detailed account of the races as they took place :— — 
First Race.—Three horses started—Mr. Gilbert’s Kathleen Mavourneo- 
Mr. Palmer’s Jessie, and Mr. Currie’s Linnet, the latter taking the race ‘Sept 
heats—of 2m. 8s. each. ee 
Sccond Race.—False start. Disowned only stopped at the sound of the h. 
gle—the other four went round, LaBelle taking the lead—Bluenose second. 
Island Beauty, third ; and Rattler, last. The race was run over, LaBelle ta 
ing two heats and one tie, against the strenuous opposition of the * [D sow, ed" 
—a beautiful mare, which would have made a better run, if she had bee, ‘in _ 
er training in the city. Mr. Gilbert was enthusiastically cheered by the ery. 
on his winning this well contested race. ’ 
Third Race-—Capt. Alleyoe’s Uncle Joe, Capt. Brownrigg's Cigar, and, 
Carden’s Rapheile started. Cigar bolted half way, anddanced a horipipe 5y 
way of amusement—leaving the race to becontested detween Unc!ec i me 
Raphelle—Joe winning beautifully both heats. - 
‘ourth Race.—La Belle and Miss Independence led, Emerald iu the rca; 
Grace Darling came up at the back descent, and the whole four locked for half 
amile. Grace Darling took the race beautifully both heats. 
Fifth Race.—The saddle was contested by some eight or nine horses of finer 
shape, spirit, and symmetry, than ever we have seen start on former closigg 
races. The prize was taken by a swift grey nag belonging, we believe, to Mr. 
Johns, and ridden by Mr. J. B. Uniacke’s groom. 


known 
Gulf of 


2nd most 


SECOND DAY, WEUNESDAY. 
The s cond day’s races commenced at about one o'clock. 
prizes was up for competition, and were beautifully contested. 
The Queen's Plate was the first, and both heats were easily taken by Mr, 
Palmer's Grace Darling, pushed closely by La Belle. : 
The Sweepstakes were contested by the whole eight horses named above: 
both heats were taken by Uncle Joe. 
The Town Plate almost went begging—the horses entering being drawy 
from fatigue, or saving for the Ladies’ Purse. Some three or four started— 
Disowned taking the first heat, and being left to walk the course for the second 
‘*The Ladies’ Purse.","—Miss Independence, ridden by Capt. Alleyne, Mr 
Hall’s Blue-nose, and Mr. Uniacke’s Emerald, ridden by T. Jeffery, jan , Esq, 
came gallantly to the contest. The race was most resolutely contested by a 
three—and two heats beautifully taken by Emerald—Mr. Jeffery riding with ca. 
pital judgment, and at each triumph received with cheers by the populace, and 
the waving of ladies’ handkerchiefs in front of the grand stand. 


A rich lot of 





CRICKET AT TORONTO. 
The match between the College ex pupils, and those now prosecuting the 
studies at that institution, came off on Tuesday last, the 6th Aug., and, aftera 
very spirited contest, terminated in the “‘ young uns” being defeated by sx 
runs. 

There had been a storm in the morning, and it was feared the game could 
not be played, but the afternoon turned out fine. The ground was in fair order, 
and the day’s play was keenly enjoyed by both parties. 

It was indeed a gratifying sight to witness two elevens of the rising geners- 
tion thus contending at cricket. It is to the youth of Canada we are to look 
for the future support of the manly game; and from the efficient display exh. 
bited on this occasion, we are sure the destinies of cricket could not be entrust- 
ed to more promising hands. 

Our limits do not permit of our going into full particulars ; but we should no: 
be doing justice to the subject were we to wholly omit notice of all the inc: 
dents of the game. On the part of the present Collegians, the batting of Wil 
liam Cosens, a very juvenile player, was excellent ; and the style in which he 
handled his ** Cobbett’””—almost as tall as himself—drew forth repeated plaud- 
its A, Crooks, and McLeod, also batted prettily, ani that too against the very 
good bowling of Phillpotts and Heward. Shaw is beyond all comparison the 
most promising young bowler we have seen for a longtime. His delivery s 
high, and his balls rise sharp to the knuckles ; he bowls with ease, and stead: 
ly ; and, in practice to good batting, cannot fail to become a formidable hand 10 
stand up against. It was generally thought the ex p»pils would win the matcc 
in one innings ; but it will be seen the ‘*juveniles’”’ headed them 12 runs in the 
first. In the second, the piay of the older hands began to tell; and the free 
slashing hits of Messrs. E. Sherwood, Boulton, and Gildersleeve, soon rao up 
a score, against which the strenuous efforts of their young antagonists could 
not stand, although their score was greatly assisted by the “ striking qualities” 
of the gentleman who represented Ridley in the second innings. Tae follo#- 
ing is the score :— 

COLLEGE PRESENT PUPILS. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 


Mr. Boyd, bowled by Pnillpotts... 0 runout....... eed cadence wocee 5 
Mr. Shaw, bowled by Heward.... 1 b. by Heward........... aunowne 9 
Mr. J. McLeod, bl’d. by Phillpotts. 11 c¢. by Phillpotts............---- ) 
Mr. Hudspeth, caught by Heward. 0_b. by Phillpotts........... ee 
Mr. S. Cosens, b. by Heward.... 0 b by Heward.........-.. niente y 
Mr. A. Crooks, b. by Heward.... © runout............ Cinageeinss q 
Mr. W. Cosens, not out........ 12 rumout.......0.-.-ccocene-eee ! 
Mr. C. Crooks, b. by Phillpotts... 4 not out..............-.----0-- 9 
Mr. Anderson, b. by Phillpotts.... 3 b. by Phillpotts..........-.--++ 6 
Mr. Wallbridge, c. by Heward.... 2 b. by Phillpotts.........---+--- l 
Mr. Ridley, c. by Heward....... 5 leg before wicket........------- 23 
Byes, G&c....0ccccccceee Il Byes, &c.....------++°* 13 
(EE eae 39 (et 6 


COLLEGE EX PUPILS, 


First Innings. Second Innings. 


E. Sherwood, not out....--..-.. 1 ¢.by A Crooks.....-.-------- # 
W. W. Boulton, c. by W. Cosens. 4 b. by Boyd.........--.----+-° 10 
Phillpotts, b, by Shaw........ ee I b. by Shaw..........--0---0°: = 
J. Sherwood, b. by Boyd....... “—° eas is 
J. O. Heward, b. by Shaw...... SS a 0 
E. Hard, b. by Boyd....... eben), © MIM nolo ccceccce coco sees 0 
oe IS) iE gy ° Geese. ‘ 
Muttlebury, b. by Boyd......... 3 b. by Shaw.........----------° : 
Maule, b. by Boyd............. 6 b.byShaw..........20e-----" ; 
Patrick, b. by Shaw............ 0 c. by McLeod........-------- ‘ - 
Gildersleeve, b. Oe Ceedcod Oe MED ORs cceuite tveewese cocee** © : 
Byes, &c., &c.,.....-.--. 9 Byes, &c., &c.,.-.----> 7 
FEBcecccecekh his’ @ Total .......-----* < 

Toronto Herald. 
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